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SHAMS AND REALITIES. 


THERE is a certain sense in which it may be said that a man 
ought to be ashamed of himself, if he is not wiser than his 
father and erandfather before him. Of course, we do not 
mean that he ought to be better, or that he ought to think 
himself really wiser. But if he does not Anew more than his 
father and grandfather knew, he ought to be ashamed of him- 
self; supposing, of course, that his natural capacities are on a 
par with those of his progenitors. ‘The reason is palpable; 
he has the advantage of his ancestor's experience as well as of 
his own. There is no prettier fallacy to tempt one’s logical 
acuteness, than that which lurks under the statement that 
the times past were the old days, and these present are the 
new days. They are old in the sense that the people who 
then lived, if they were now alive, would be a vast deal older 
than we are; but viewing the statement as referring to the 
progress of the world, of human society, of man’s acquire- 
ments as a whole, it is nothing less than an absolute untruth. 
The world is one hundred years older now than it was in the 
vear 1754, and it ought to be one hundred years the wiser. 
Whether it is so, is another question, On the whole, if 
we compare this present generation with that which existed 
a century back, we think that to-day has the advantage in 
nearly every thing. From coats, wigs, dinners, drainage, post- 
ave, travelling, poor-houses, eaols, elections, upwards through 
the ‘wholes range of every thine that concerns the well-being of 
humanity and the prospects of religion, the middle of ‘the 
nineteenth century may fairly claim the palm, taking it as 
awhole. Unhappily, indeed, this progress, in thie Protestant 
and political European world, is accompanied with a degree of 
conceit altogether unparalleled (we suspect) in the history of 
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man. Never was there a generation of such unbounded self- 
complacency. HIere and there, of course, are to be found in- 
dividuals, or knots of thinkers or dreamers, who delight to 
mourn over thee unhappy fate in living in this nineteenth 
century of the Christian era. / ‘iwere fortes ante Agamemnona, 
they cry; and they are not content with this: there are no 
Agamemnons now, they believe. With grumbling old Ulysses, 
they fancy that nobody can do now what people did ** onee.” 

ut these are not the characteristic men of the age. The age 
is a pulling, boasting, vain-glorious age, which will 20 down 
to posterity as an eminently ‘* respect table” age, with its ex- 
press trains, its daily newspapers, its improved drainage, and 
its conceit indescribable. 

‘To suppose that we English Catholics are altogether ex- 
empt from this prevailing epidemi e, would be simply affecta- 
tion. It is true that we are not very deeply affeeted by it; for 
this reason, among more praisew orthy causes, —that the age 
takes care to bestow a sufficient number of hearty kicks and 
cuffs upon ws, to cure us of any inordinate belief in the per- 
fectionnement, as the French say, of the human species in our 
own time. Remembering what England once was, and view- 
ing the relics of Catholic “splendour ‘and prosperity all around 
us, cither ruined or stolen by our bitter enemies, it is natural 
enough that we at least should enter a caveat against the self- 
elorification which is dinned into our ears on every side, and 
rejoice to remember that modesty is a virtue in a nation and 
in an epoch, as well as in a solitary individual. 

Still, we Catholics are not immaculate. Whatever be our 
views as to the progress of the world without, we are by no 
means insensible to the advance we have ourselves made as 
Catholics in this kingdom during the present century, and 
especially during the last ten or twenty years. Already we 
begin to elorify ourselves in our statistics; that is, in such 
statistics as are to be gleaned from lists of clergy and new 
churches. We compare the numbers of the priesthood, and 
the splendours of our churches, with the paucity of priests, 
and poverty of functions and ecclesiastical edifices, at the 
end of the last century; and straightway our elevation of 
spirits Is extreme ; while anti-Catholic Journalists catch up 
the surprising figures, and occasionally reprint them to the 
horror of all true Protestants, who begin instantly to tremble 
for the safety of their own firesides. Alas, did they but 
know that this inerease in our clergy and our churches has 
been far exceeded in proportion by the increase of our neces 
sities, their lamentations would be changed into joy; and 
Lord Shaftesbury and his troops of prosely tisers would feel 
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themselves ‘ called” to renewed zeal in their attempts to cor- 


rupt the faith of our poor and of our children. 

Let us, however, be just to ourselves; and before we dwell 
upon our most urgent wants, let us rapidly touch upon the 
various points In which, without suspicion of vanity, we may 
fairly be said to have euike a genuine, healthy, acl really 
spiritual advance during the last quarter and half century. 
We purposely confine our remarks to this more recent period, in 
preference to extending our review to any more distant date, 
trom a conviction of the difficulty of forming a correct opinion 
on the really comparative me rits of the present day, and those 
of a hundred years ago. ‘The records we possess of that 
epoch are scanty in the extreme; of its zzver life we know 
but little; and as every age must be judged, not simply by 
its positive actions, but by its actions in connection with ite 
opportunities, it seems quite impossible to institute any fair 
comparison between the British Catholics of 1854 and those 
of 1754. Confining our range, then, to the lifetime of our- 
selves and our fathers, it cannot be doubted that, on the 
whole, the Catholic religion has steadily and healthily ad- 
vanced in these realms. ‘In pumbers, indeed, we have cained 
little or no acquisitions, except so far as the national increase 
of population has proportionately added to our ranks. In 
England and Scotland, in places where we now have thousands 
instead of hundreds, it is Ireland which has supplied the mul- 
titudes. ‘The Irish are almost every where; if not in myriads, 
yet in numbers which, however small, serve to show how 
deep are the obligations which Enelis h Catholicism owes to 
Ireland for supplying and repairing the groundwork of our 
now numerous missions. As to conversions, it is doubtful 
whether they have numerically kept pace with the losses to 
the Church by death, open apostasy, and the gradual extine- 
tion of the faith, especially among the poor, through mar- 
riages with Protestants, and the loss of the ordinary means of 
grace. ‘The convert of rank or distinction is known and remem- 
bered, while the poor man’s apostasy Is scarcely even known. 
What a fearful list is registered in he: wen—and, alas, else- 
where also—of thousands and thousands who, utterly for- 
gotten from the very force of circumstances, have silently dis- 
appeared from the family of the Church, and died as heathens; 
leaving behind them a progeny to grow up in the nameless 
crowds of English paganism, or to swell the numbers of some 
one of England’ s innumerable sects. Tvery station, too, has 
supplied its apostates. ‘There is probably not a Catholic 
family of respectability in the kingdom which cannot name 
one or more households among its acquaintance, in which the 
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last half century has not witnessed not merely individual, but 
household apostasies ; or that tacit acquiescence in unbelief, 
which in another generation brings forth absolute Protestant- 
ism. Such aman or woman ‘ ought to be a Catholic,” is a 
saying—odd as the expression is——with which we are all of 
us but too painfully familiar; and in conjunction with the 
proofs of the frequent falling from the faith among’ the for- 
gotten poor, it ought to check all undue exultation among us 
on the score of our success in fighting the battles of the f faith 
against the hosts of enemies who are drawn up in array on 
every side around us. 

On the inerease of our new churches, viewed with refer- 
ence to our necessities, We postpone our remarks for a few 
pages. Viewed with reference to their intrinsic merits, and 
to the general character of the religious functions carried out 
within their walls, the balance of criticism must surely incline 
in their favour. If, indeed, we were to judge of the success of 
our cultivation of the externals of {religion by the reports which 
sometimes appear In our newspapcrs, boundless would be our 
satisfaction and surprise. To jude by what appears in print, 
such an era of art and beauty never dawned before upon this 
lower sphere, Unhappily, any a little of all this newspaper 
ecstasy Is mere sae and penny-a-lining. It is one of the 
misfortunes of the day, that our journals supply nothing 
worthy the name of fair and inte Higent criticism on subjects 
of ceclesiastic tl art and splendour. The silliness of the ‘‘re- 
ports” which are supplied by * correspondents” is become a 
proverb. One class of these gentry actually give us the ru- 
bries of the Missal or Pontifical, done into indifferent nglish, 
by way of a description of ceremonies hitherto totally un- 
known in this benighted land. We really shall hardly wonder 
if some day we are treated with the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Apostles’ Creed under the heading of “ Catholic Intelligence.” 
Mixed up, too, with this novel species of “news,” we gene- 

a have a sort of scene presented to our vision, embracing, 

. kind of glittering fog, names, and titles, and vague rap- 
aaa about beauty, splendour, munificence; Miss A. the 
singer, with her “thrilling tones,” and Mr. B. the builder, 
with his unparalleled skill; while not one single notion is to 
be gained as to the real characteristics of what is thus floridly 
described; and we rise from the perusal, saying to ourselves 
that we have read precisely the same thing a hundred times 
before. As to the new churches themselves and their furni- 
ture, we ordinarily have an abstract of the architect’s specifi- 
cation presented to us, by way of impressing us with an idea 
of the wonders that have been accomplished: the fact being, 
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that this portion of the ‘‘ report” is often furnished by the 
architect himself; who, not being willing either to puff or to 
criticise his own performances, is constrained to put us off 
with a catalogue of windows and doors, when all we want is 
to know what his work looks like now that it is finished. 

Our present purpose, however, is not to discuss the ad- 
vance of Catholic wxstheticism, or to criticise the justness of 
our claim to be considered as restorers of Christian art. 
Whatever be our success, whatever our shortcomings, there 
can be no question that the zmportance of a thorough adapta- 
tion of the externals of religion to their invisible and spiritual 
significance 1s how recognised to an extent little known to the 
past generation. Not ‘that we take upon us to blame them 
for their apparently listless acquiescence in a state of things 
which, to our more fastidious taste, appears scarcely compa- 
tible with a zeal for the glory of God’s house. A contrast 
between the meagreness and poverty of Catholic chapels and 
functions of fifty years since, with the comparative abundance 
and grandeur of our churches aud ceremonies of to-day, would 
be most unfair. Our fathers coudd not do what we have done. 
The iron hand of a cruel government was upon them; and, 
moreover, the whole subject of ecclesiastical art, treated sim- 
ply as aré, was little studied and little understood. The praise 
weer is due to ourselves is, that we have, with whatever er- 
rors in judgment, set ourselves in good earnest to express 1n 
visible beauty our sense of the unseen glories of grace which 
dwell in the Church of Jesus Christ. A se: ireely -altered meet- 
ing-house is no longer regarded as a fit home ‘for the faith of 
elglitecn centuries. We are all coming to hold that Catholi- 
cism has its natural language and expression, and that our 
only cilort should be to ascertain how best that language and 

expression may be realised in the works of Christian art 
Which it is given to us to call into existence. Lvery year 
sees a eradui il yet rapid advance towards the nae of the 
great problem, liow best the external celebration of Christian 
worship may be made at once English and Catholic, attractive 
and reverent, and suited both to the learned few and to the 
uncultivated many. In this, as in all other human efforts, if 
were absurd to expect perfection in a day, or a month, ora 
year. It is enough to check all despondency or excessive 
discontent, to compare 1854 with 1849, and 1849 with 1844, 
and 1Sib again with another five or ten years previous; and 
to note how marked has been the improvement, aud how pro- 
lific is the soil, of the English Catholic mind when fairly 
cultured. 

‘Take, next, the momentously important subject of Catholic 
liter: ature. Here we have little cause for self-gratulation. 
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The creation of an English Catholic literature has as yet been 
scarcely commenced. From dogmatic theology down to fic- 
tion, children’s books, and penny periodicals, we can hardly be 
said to have begun the great work with that spontancous, 
vigorous flow which characterises the literary undertakings of 
a community fully prepared to take the place assigned to it 
by Divine Providence in its age and nation. A few isolated 
books, most of them of really intrinsic value, and some of them 
of rare excellence, are all that the English Catholic press has 
to boast of during the present generation. Alban Butler's, 
Challoner’s, and Milner’s writings belong to a state of things 
now gone by, in fact, almost more than in date. ‘They have 
taken their place among English Catholic classies. ‘The good 
solid substance which is their distinguishing feature will insure 
them a popularity and a practical usefulness, perhaps far 
longer than their learned and pious authors could have hoped 
for. Butler’s Saints’ Lives, in particular, with all their de- 
fects of omission, with all their occasional (apparent at least) 
fear of Protestant censures, with all their heaviness of style 
and formality of treatment, contain an amount of information, 
and in some instances a lucid exposition of difficult matters, 
which will command them a place in every Catholic library 
for many a year tocome. With Lingard the new generation 
of Catholic writers may be considered as commencing, though 
there are peculiarities, and, in our judgment, errors, in Lin- 
gard’s ideas, with which the prevailing spirit of English Ca- 
tholicism has now but little sympathy, ~ Reckoning, however, 
from Lingard’s works down to Dalgairns’s book on Jansenism— 
our last work of any pretensions to originality and excellence 
—a couple of shelves will more than contain all the genuine 
productions of the English Catholic mind which stand any 
chance of being remembered by posterity, or which have ex- 
erted any living influence on the age which has given them 
birth. How soon our intellectual strength may be such: as to 
enable us to do for our English fellow-Catholics and our Pro- 
testant countrymen what the French Church is doing with so 
astonishing a power and fertility for France, it is impossible to 
foresce. We confess that our anticipations of any thing very 
remarkable in the way of speedy improvement are not particu- 
larly sanguine. ‘Too many of us know so little, that we do not 
yet perceive how little is our all. At the same time, it were fu- 
tile to deny that there is increasing among us a deep, genuine, 
and healthy sense of the momentous importance of a sound 
and vigorous Catholic literature; while there are various indi- 
cations of latent powers, and honest, self-denying zeal, which, 
if not sufficient to warrant any confident expectations, are 
amply abundant to enliven us with a well-grounded hope. 
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As to the innumerable republications, translations, and 
compilations which have been brought out by Catholic pub- 
lishers for some years past, they are for the most part the 
mere results of commercial speculation and business-like 
energy. lor ourselves, we think there are already a great deal 
too many of them. Many of them were totally unworthy of 
republication at all, from their mediocrity of character ; and 
of those which are translations, the majority are—to use the 
jain but true phrase—as versions from a foreign language, 
detestable; frequently disguising and perverting the sentiments 
of the originals, and clothing “the whole in a caricature of 
ungrammatical and un-Eé nelish phraseology which proves that 
the translators knew neither their own language nor that which 
they have attempted to interpret. As to appearance, includ- 
ing printing, paper, binding, and illustrations, every respect- 
able C stholie} is so thoroughly ashamed of five out of every sIX 
of the cheaper class of our publications, that on this head little 
need be said. If we take up a Catholic book, the chances are 
two to one that in the first half-dozen pages we see some mis- 
print or other typographical defect; that the letter-press is so 
small that nobody above forty years of age can read it with 
comfort, the paper of the commonest species, the ‘f engravings” 
ludicrous, the stitching and the binding the manifest work of 
fifth-rate workmen or boy s, and the whole thing so utterly dis- 
reputable, that we should search in vain among the books of 
any other class, or any Protestant sect in the country, for a 
series of books so little creditable to all parties concerned in 
their production. Ofcourse, there are exceptions to the rule, 
and striking exceptions too; but they are the exceptions; and 
being such, cannot be accepted as characteristic specimens of 
the Catholic press of to-day. This state of things cannot, of 
course, be instantaneously put an end to, even by the most 
munificent pecuniary liberality. Money alone will not create 
authors and books. ‘Time alone, with an advance in our gene- 
ral habits of study and thought, can form a class of men capa- 
ble at once of appreciating and supplying the real necessities 
of their time. Still, money will do something ; nay, much. 
As things now are, or have been, there is a benumbing chill 
in the Catholie literary atmosphere, which paralyses every 
writer or publisher who would bring out any thing more than 
ayreprint, a bad translation, or a mere prayer- -book. ‘The 
apathy of those amongst us who have money, more or less, is a 
mountain in every author’s path. Were not the fact too well 
known to our readers, we should hardly venture to assert that 
the number of Catholic gentry, or persons in tolerably easy 
circumstances, who are literally cad/ous to the claims ‘of Ca- 
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tholic authorship, is melancholy in the extreme. Hundreds 
and hundreds of persons erumble at, and lament over, and 
criticise the present state of Catholic literature, while it 
never occurs to them that if individual Catholics will not fre- 
quently buy books simply to encourage the cause, and not 
because they personally want to read them, there is no hope 
of a better condition of things. A gentleman who can af- 
ford it, ought to buy all new Catholic pub ications of tolerable 
merit. Where the clergy can do so, no doubt the same obli- 
vation rests on them ; but our clergy are poor, while cut of 
their poverty they do far more in proportion for the support 
of Catholic literature, than do our aristocracy and men of sub- 
stance. Of our wealthier laity, some, undoubtedly, are bright 
examples in this as In every other virtue, moral, intell< ctual, 
and social, which adorns the pe rfe ot Christi Mn ge wtlewauns : bes, 
unhappily, their example is not yet as universally appreciated 
and followed as it ought to be. Let us, however, be just ; 

every year witnesses a chanze for the better; aod we trust, 
hay, we are pe rsuaded, that a few more years will see the 
hie hei ¢ ranks of our Catholic laity no longer ‘behind their Pro- 
testaut fellow-countrymen of similar de ‘ree, In the encourage- 

ment of every thing that leads to the Christian cultivation of 
the intelligence. 

Our Catholic literature has, further, laboured under another 
disadvantage, which, though to a superficial observer it may 
seem no disadvantage at all, undoubtedly operates very in- 
juriously upon our world of letters. An unfortunate notion 
has prevailed amongst those whose duty it has been to criticise 
new Catholic publications, that every Catholic book is to be 
puffed, unless it contains some outrageously elaring offence 
against morals or doctrine; or unless it espouses a different 
side from that which the critic himself upholds on any one 
of those subjects on which the Ineglish and Irish Catholics 
are divided in opinion. ‘This mistaken tenderness arises some- 
a from sheer cowardice, but very often from a desire to 
deal tenderly with Catholic authors and publishers, the former 
of whom are generally actuated by the best motives, even when 
their contributions to our literature are most worthless; and 

the latter of whom have so many difficulties to contend with, 

in the ordinary course of business, that they think they are 
entitled toa lift from every Catholic reviewer for religion’s 
sake; and also, no doubt, in return for the advertisements 
of their books. 

Now, we are as far as possible from saying that, as things 
now are, it is not better for the reviewer to err on the side of 
leniency than on that of severity. But at the same time, it 1s 
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obvious, that to manufacture laudatory reviews on these grounds 
is to re duce the whole office of criticism to a solemn.and i impu- 
dent farce. Readers complain that they are taken in by critics; 
and say with justice, that until criticism is at the least honest, it 
must be sheer humbug, and must really do more harm than 
good. Ixcessive thin-skinnedness, we are reminded, is an un- 
deni: able symptom of mediocrity and shallowness. Strong men 
do not mind a hard blow now and then; and even if a bookseller 
turns sulky, or an author gets into a passion, these misfortunes 
can be got over; and meanwhile the cause advances; writers 
will learn to take more pains, publishers will learn at once 
prudence and commercial boldness; and both classes, when 
they produce any thing of real merit, will be rewarded by a 
sale from purchasers who now make it a rule to pay as little 
regard to Catholic reviews as to ‘‘ Catholic Intelligence.” 

Nearly akin to the subject of literature is that of educa- 
tion. Of the progress of education in our middle and upper 
classes, there can be little doubt that it is both general and 
real; itis when we turn to a branch of the subject which is, 
petitape, of even more importance at the present juncture, viz. 
the education of the poor, that we witness a condition of affairs 
in which the ‘*shams and realities” of the day assume their 
most striking proportions, ‘That our minds are more alive 
to the vital character of the whole question than they were a 
few years ago cannot for an instant be questioned; nor will 
any candid person, whatever his views may be, deny thata 
very considerable amount of solid and valuable instruction, and 
What is far more, of education, 1 is now enjoyed by the crowds 
of our poor Catholics in Great Britain. On the Irish aspect 
of the question we do not propose at present to touch; though 
we cannot forbear remarking that, under the influence of that 
spirit which emanates from the Archbishop of Dublin, and 
which has already done so much in so short a time and with 
so little show, there is every prospect that the peculiar diffi- 
culties which have hitherto beset the progress of popular 
education in Ireland will rapidly disappear, and that the 
well-known intelligence and acuteness which characterises 
the Lrish peasantry will be cultured with that thoroughly Ca- 
tholic training which will make it a blessing to a long-sufle ring 
people, whether the British government are concerned in it 
or no. 

We wish we could think that no worse perils encompassed 
the path of popular education in England than those which 
beset it in Ireland. ‘Though we have little sympathy with 
those who would altogether reject government aid, and who 
look with unmixed aversion upon the system of government 
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inspection which is now the necessary accompaniment of that 
aid, we confess that, in an age which, like the present, is all 
abroad on the true principles of popular education, the system 
of inspection is fraught with danger of most serious character. 
Were it the unanimous belief of the English people that no 
education is worth any thing which does not directly tend to 
make the poor happier and better, we should have little fea 
Butasit is, one gigantic system of imposture is wennecedinn 
the land. U ader the euise of instruction, millions who labour 
with their hands are being crammed with information, much 
of which is mere word- knowledge, and still more of which can 
exert no possible beneficial influence on their future lives; 
the memory is loaded, and a superficial “sharpness” is ac- 
quired, while an undue regard for barren knowledge is fostered, 
and thoughtfulness, humility, imaginative power, and all the 
other and nobler powers of the soul are comparatively neg- 
lected. ‘To these considerations add the facts, first, that all 
government rewards (which are, in truth, nearly the only 
rewards awaiting the successful student) are necessarily given 
to secular proficiency ; and secondly, that zo examination by 
a chance visitor can be a fair test of real proficiency and merit; 
and we see at once what a frightful engine for ruin the entire 
plan of inspection may become, and what zealous and per- 
severing efforts ought to be made on the part of good Catholics 
to neutralise the i injurious effects of that covernment aid which 
unhappily we cannot do without. We are far from saying 
that such evils fave resulted, but that they may result; and 
they will result, not from any man’s misdoing, but from the 
natural action ofa system W hich necessarily acne quickness, 
memory, coolness, and secular information; while the genuine 
tests of the praiseworthy Catholic scholar, viz. diligence, 
solidity, simplicity, accuracy, and depth of thought and reli- 
gious Information, are almost entirely unrec¢ ognised and unre- 
warded. Much of this mischief may, no doubt, be corrected 
by the personal qualifications of the inspector of schools, whose 
ollice we look upon as one of the most important and most 
difficult which can be confided to an English Catholic. It was, 
therefore, with much gratification that we saw that when an 
additional Catholic inspector was recently appointed, the work 
was committed to one who, in his capacity as secretary to our 
Poor School Committee, had proved at once his qualifications 
asa man of energy and practical habits, and his devotion, not 
merely to the education, but to the Catholic education of our 
almost innumerable poor. The substitution, however, of the 
reality ofa Catholic, for the sham ofa government education, 1s 
a work which no inspectors alone can ‘accomplish. The duty 
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rests with the managers and masters of schools. Without 
their enlightened and. cordial co-operation, an inspector can do 
little or nothing. All such, therefore, we venture earnestly to 
remind, that no education is deserving the name which does 
not directly tend to fit a child for the occupations and demands 
of lis future life, both on earth and in heaven. 
Irom schools for the poor we naturally turn to the aspect 
and condition of the general body of the English Catholic 
laity of all ranks. Here, in some respects, the change which 
has taken place for the better is more marked than in almost 
any other of the tests by which the growing power of any 
branch of the Church is to be ascertained. Of course, we 
refer only to those points which are fairly matters for public 
observation. ‘The first thing that always struck an observer 
with respect to the condition of the English Catholic laity, was 
its extreme numerical inequalities in the various gradations of 
rank and position which go to make up a complete social body. 
The tyranny of three centuries had wrought its natural re- 
sults “en us. We had become a congeries of fragments, 
rather than a united society, with all its necessary members. 
That which constitutes the chief strength of a community was 
ericvously wanting to us. Our poor were (and still to a great 
extent are) the very poor; our tradesmen were for the most 
part of the smaller, least active, least influential, and Icast busi- 
ness-like sort; we had a tole ably large share of men of title or 
laree wealth, while what may be called the professional class 
was singularly scarce amongst us. ‘This last, indeed, was our 
nost grievous, but through the action of the penal law s, most 
unavoidable deficiency ; for it is with this class that the power 
and influence of every religious section of the nation chiefly 
resides. These are the men who form the minds of their 
fellow-countrymen; both of those above them in wealth and 
rank, and those below them either in intelligence or riches, or 
in both. Above the mercantile class (that is above the ordi- 
nary run of mercantile men) in culture, polish, tastes, and 
capacity for literary and political aflairs; compelled by the 
want of ample priv ate fortunes to use their brains, and turn 
their powers to active account; equal in refinement and edu- 
cation to the noblest in the land, While those whom fortune 
has gifted with hereditary wealth have no stimulus to spur 
them on to energetic action,—this 1s the class in the social fa- 
brie which sways the destiny ofan age; represents with res- 
pectability and vigour the religious or political community to 
which it be longs; 3 is found in the senate, the court of justice, 
the public meeting, the regiment, the ship of war, and the 
learned society ; writes in books, newspapers, reviews; takes 
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the lead in public and private controversy; and in every way 
proves itself the thinking and moving power in the secular 
state. When, morcover, this class 1s “nearly wanting in any 
community or nation, there is no natural bond between the 
highest and the lowest ranks. The noble and the landed gentry 
have no link to bind them to the tradesman and the labourer. 
They sit apart in the elevation of their social position and the 

superiority of their personal acquirements, scarcely recog- 
nising in their shopkeepers and servants men of the same 
opinions and interests, scarcely even of the same human 
nature as themselves. 

That we English Catholics have suffered much from this 
anomalous state of affairs, is too evident; but that a striking 
and rapid revolution is now in progress, is equally evident. 
Both from the members of old Catholic families, partly by 
the increased intellectual activity of the younger branches of 
the wealthy and the noble, and partly by the natural rise in 
the seale of many of the middle ranks, and also by a large in- 
fusion of converts from the most cultivated and powerful of 
the ranks of Protestantism, the corporate frame of English 
Catholicism is being rapidly knit together into a healthy man- 
hood; while it is notorious that in every rank a large pro- 
portion of the converts are from the very y best social represen- 
tatives of the class from which they come. It may suit the 
convenience of Protestants to pretend that converts are nearly 

all women or fools; but they who know the facts of the case 
are well aware that it is far from being the truth. 

Without pretending, too, to institute any personal com- 
parison between the Catholic aristocracy and gentry of to- 
day with their fathers and grandf fathers, we cannot forbear 
calling attention to the rem arkable improvement in courage 
and Catholie profession which the last few years have wit- 
nessed amongst us. As to pretending that all our higher 
class are immaculate, that we have none who are any thing 
but an honour to the Catholic name, that there are not still 
many among us who prefer peace with the world to suffering 
for the Cross, even to the extent of a newspaper attack; it 
would be absurd to claim any such faultless Catholicism for 
them, both as a body and individually. Nevertheless, those 
who remember the days of the old Cisalpine Club, or one the 
days of the Reform Bill, can be nothing less than astonished 
to trace the signs which every year supplies of a growing Ca- 
tholie speréé in the representatives of our hereditary Catholi- 
cism. Where the bold were once the few, they are now the 
many. Men who dared not, or who would not, avow them- 
selves the spiritual subjects of a foreign prince, are now eager 
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to disclaim the faintest imputation on their loyalty to the 
Pope. The spirit of slavish Gallicanism, or of any other 
form of Anti-papal nationalism, is no longer powerful in the 
Catholic press. Whenever it dons S appear, it is with timidity 
and apologetic assertions of the purity of its motives, and the 
orthodoxy of its sentiments. As a power amongst us, it is 
gone. We apprehend that since the Reformation, such a 
document as the Catholic protest against the Ecclesiastical 
Titles’ Bill has not emanated from the body of the English 
laity, for spirit and for numerical importance of signatures. 
Five-and-twenty years ago, who would have stirred among us 
to sympathise openly with a persecuted foreign prelate like 
the Archbishop of Freiburg? Our ruling maxim used to be, 
to keep well with the British Government; to look for favours 
from the Whigs ; and of all things in the world, to let no mor- 
tal man suspect that we thought the Pope of Rome a greater 
personage than the Sovereign of England. 

In pecuniary liber ‘ality, again, we seem to be certainly on 
the advance. ‘This, of course, 1s a difficult point on which to 
form an opinion ; as it Is not easy to learn what any man 
gives, and what good reasons he may have for not giving. If 
certain charities, or other old channels of Catholic bountiful- 
ness, are not now so freely supported as formerly, the cause is 
to ‘a found in the vast increase of such charities and channels 
in all parts of the country, which rightly have an especial 
claim upon persons locally connected with them. On the 
whole, however, we cannot but think that Catholic liberality 
has ke ‘pt pace with Catholic courage; and that every year _ 
nesses a fresh step in the march. Yet, what a list might | be 
made of Catholics of substance, whose gifts to religion bear no 
sort of proportion to their apparent means, or to the splendour 
of their mode of life! Some, nay many, are generous and 
self-denying to the last degree ; but it is a universal complaint 
amongst those who are most conversant with the subject, that 
there are many to whom it never seems to occur that ‘ pro- 
perty has its duties as well as its rights;” and that a very 
small amount of self-sacrifice for the necessities of others 
would work an amount of good which they little anticipate. 
Again, however, Iet us be just to all parties. Many things 
have taken place which have tended to check the munificence 
of those whom God has intrusted with large wealth. ‘The 
system of general begging—necessary as it hes been, and even 
may still sometimes be—has had the natural effect of worry- 
ing those who are often appealed to by strangers, and who 
know nothing of the manner in which their gifts are in the 
end applied. Large sums of money have notoriously been 
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injudiciously spent, so that seareely any lasting good has been 
the result. We have been grievously deficient in business- 
like habits, mn punctuality, in prudence, 1 in avoiding debts, in 
the publishing of accounts, and in all those other ye taile of 
action which cannot be neglected without chilling the warmth 
of charity in those who would be disposed to give. From 
penny periodicals upwards, a host of ill-considered plans have 
been one after another presented to the Catholic public, of 
which many cozld not have succeeded; many have failed from 
want of common sense in their carrying out, many have only 
partially succeeded, through the indiscretion of their pro- 
moters; and only a few have completely realised the hopes 
with which they were undertaken. ‘The money we have 
thrown away, the expectations we have disappointed, the 
enereles we have paralysed, and the charity we have chilled, 
would have been enough to have ruined any cause but that 
of the Catholic religion. No wonder, therefore, that much 
of our charitable euterprise and liberality still lies dormant, 
and awaits the touch of that Ithuriel’s spear, which will 
awake it to life and action. 

Without being disheartened, therefore, because we have 
not done more, and without undue exultation because we 
have done so much, we venture now to beg of every intel- 
ligent Catholic who has money, health, leisure, or energies at 
his disposal, to contemplate our true position; and to try to 
form a just estimate of the relative titles to his help which 
are presented by the various claims for aid which he hears 
on every side. 

The one great feature of our present circumstances in 
England is the enormous number of our poor in proportion 
to the means of grace and instruction which we have provided 
for them, ‘They have far outstripped the advances which 
we have made in church-building, in school-founding, and in 
an enlarged supply of clergy and religious bodies. ‘The con- 
irast between the proportion of our clergy to their flocks 
seventy years ago, and the proportion between pastors and 
pe ople to-d: ay, is so astonishing, so absolutely portentous, that 
we fear cyen to state the difference. ‘True, we have built 
colleges, we have established schools, we have rebuilt old 
chapels and raised handsome new churches, we have multi- 
plicd choirs, high Masses, vestments, and ceremonies, we 
have issued tens and hundreds of thousands of cheap publica- 
tions, the list of our clergy annually increases, and religious 
orders are freely scattered over the country; but all this is 
little, so long as it remains far below the necessities of the 
times; and it is still less when much that has been done 
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tends to hide the wounds in our body politic rather than to 
heal them. 

It has pleased Almighty God—and let not us who are 
Englishmen dare to wish that it were otherwise, —it has 
pleased Almighty God to bring over an army of destitute 
poor Catholics to our shores. We were not prepared for 
them. It cannot be said that it was our duty to be prepared 
for them, for we could not search into futurity. But surely it 
is our duty to strain every nerve to save them from misery, 
and sin, and hopeless apostasy, now that they are here. 
Whether it was the fault of English legislation or no, that 
they were forced to fly from their native Ireland, and whether 
or no we Iinglish Catholics are in any way responsible for 
the misconduct of our English Protestant fellow-countrymen, 
our duty now is the same. Tor many generations we were 
called to suffer: at present, the sufferings of most English 
Catholics, except the poor, are more nominal than real; but 
with the time of prosperity our Blessed Lord comes to us 
Himself, in the person of His poor. He told us, eighteen 
hundred years ago, that the poor should always be in the 
Church; and in this our season of rest from persecution, lest 
we should forget Him in the multiplication of our means of 
grace, and in the splendours of cur renewed freedom, He 
vouchsafes His presence in the persons of those whom He 
designed to be His especial representatives as long as the 
world shall endure. 

Without pretending, therefore, to lay down any rules un- 
fitted for general use, or unbecoming as proceeding from such 
a source as ourselves, we cannot forbear urging upon every 
true-hearted Catholic this one palpable truth: that the supply 
of adequate spiritual and corporal aids for our innumerable 
poor is an object which ought not to be lost sight of for a 
single moment, whatever be our other efforts for the advance 
of religion. Every man’s first duty is his own salvation ; but 
next to this, surely it is not too much to allege that it should 
be to aid, according to his circumstances, those who are most 
in need, and who cannot help themselves. 

Nor do we put forth any thing so extravagant, as the 
notion that every body’s gifts and labours ought to take one 
and the same direction. ‘The natural tastes and characters of 
men and women are various; they cannot all see things in the 
same light; they cannot all regard one particular duty as 
paramount over others. ‘To attempt to force the purer 
feelings of every Christian heart into one channel, however 
broad it be, would be to defeat our object; just as it would 
be ridiculous to strain the daily life of average Christians 
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living in the world to the high standard of dev otion which is 
the actual duty of a professed religious. It is futile to tell 
people that nothing ought to be done till this one particular 
thing, which we ourselves m: iy happen to have in hand, is 
done. There are innumerable outlets for Christian charity, 

and innumerable paths for the zealous labourer to tread, not 
one of which can be safely neglected, or which it would be 
right to decry. When, then, we speak of the condition of the 

Catholic poor in our ereat cities as the question of our tines, 

we do not mean to cast the faintest slur on those who really 
cannot bring themselves to feel the same interest in It as we 
see that it deserves. Doubtless there is a certain sense in 
which different persons may be said to have different vocations 
for serving God and their fellow-creatures ; and eve} ‘y man 
should seck to follow out such a calling with zeal and single- 
mindedness. One of us feels called to support the cause of 
Catholic literature; another that of Christian architecture ; 
another’s labours are devoted to vestments, decorations, or to 
the multiplication of pictures and images; another loves semi- 
naries and colleges; another finds himself at home in political 
labours. All these things are good and to be loved, and those 
who cultivate them are to be honoured. But nevertheless, as 
every age has its own peculiar advantages and opportunities, 
so also it has its own snares; and it will be no disparagement 
to any one good work of any kind, if we urge th: it a day of 
sudden prosperity necessarily brings with ita temptation to 
overrate the advantages of what may be called spiritual luxu- 
ries, and to forget those terrible realities of sin and sorrow 

which are not foree d upon our own daily personal observation. 
It is the same with persons who are converts from Protes- 
tantism, with its meagre and barren ceremonies, its dry devo- 
tions, its stiff formalities of thought and language, and its ab- 
horrence of images, pictures, incense, beads, and medals. 
Those who leave that desert land, and enter the garden of 
Eden, are at times tempted to inhale too fondly the sweet 
odours that breathe in every gale, to linger too lazily over the 
flowers that court their gaze, ‘and to wander hither and thither 
without settled purpose, from fountain to bower, from winding 
stream to dewy glade; forgetting that in this Eden there are 
vocks, and briers, and thorns, and weary pilgrims fainting by 
the way. 

Hence a certain tendency to lavish labour and funds on 
objects i in themselves innocent and praiseworthy; but which, 
in any large abundance, are scarcely appropriate to an era 
of strugele and pov erty. Hence an excessive attachment to 
the adornment of the externals of religion, which in every 
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age is reprobated by saints and spiritual writers as_perni- 
cious to the soul; and which is doubly hurtful when it robs 
the poor, who are so dear to the Divine Heart of Jesus, of that 
assistance which would otherwise be theirs. Hence a too 
general idea among us that the chief want of our time is the 
erection of magnificent churches; and that the model” 
church will be that which is the m ont superb, and has cost (of 
course judiciously laid out) the largest sum of money.  ‘T'o 
those who cannot direct their energies and charities except in 
some such immediate association with their personal interests, 
we have little to say. Ifa man or woman must ride a hobby, 
itis much better that it should be a Christian horse than a 
Pagan horse. It is far better to spend thousands in adding to 
the beauties of the house of God, or in the decorations of 
private oratories, than in house-building, or on the turf, or 
in jewels for the person, or gold and silver for the dinner- 
table, even though the day in which we live is a time of over- 
whelming spiritual and temporal necessities. 

Yet there are many noble-hearted persons amongst us 
whose sole object is to do that which is mos¢ needed. W hat- 
ever their private likings, whatever the gratification they 
would personally feel mn this or that mode of expending the 
i0nNey which they give to religion, one absorbing desire reigns 
paramount over r all. Iivery other species of enjoyment they 
gladly postpone till better times; and if such times never 
come during their mortal lives, what then? Is not every joy 
to be found in heaven? Whatis the most transeendent dis- 
play of material beauty with which the Church can clothe her- 
self here, in comparison with the cffulgence of glory which 
will dazzle the soul when it enters the New Jerusalem ? 
Surely we can wait in peace till then, if it pleases Divine Pro- 
vidence to cast our lot in a generation whose duty it is to 
strugele against poverty and opposition. It has been said 
that life is ‘short, and therefor ewe must be quick in reviving 
the wsthetic splendours of other days, lest we die without 
secing them. Surely this is not the spirit in which the 
Church bids us work. Life is short, and therefore let us be 
content with our lot, whatever it be; seeking to know that 
particular work which God has called us to accomplish, and 
dolig it with a single and unselfish eye; and enjoying in anti- 
cipat ion only the restoration of an epoch of temporal magni- 
ficence, to be beheld by our children as the result of our 
labours. 

Let us, then, fix our eyes on the condition of our own 
poor in the large towns of KE ae Scotland, and Wales. 
When we can convert Protestant , by all means let us strive. 
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to do it. But when a free choice is granted us, when neither 
local claims nor personal interests guide us in any other path 
of action, does not every principle of Christian charity, truth, 
aud justice, direct us first to those who are Catholics already, 
but whom the world and the devil are struggling to seize for 
their own? Is it a zeal for Christ, or a spirit of proselytism, 
which animates our hearts 2 Do we wait souls, or do we want 
to increase our party in the state? Do we desire a reward 
in heaven, or the éclat of an accession of ‘* distinguished con- 
verts ?” If we indeed desire the conversion of England from 
pure Christian motives, we can only desire it in the order of 
God’s providence and grace; and is it not a mockery to 
forget our own brothers and children for the alien and the 
stranger ? Have we not cause to fear that one reason why 
we have as yet done so little in converting Protestants, is 
our neglect of those who are Catholics already ; and who, for 
no fault of their ow n, are plunged in the bitterest suffering 
which can try the patience and tempt the faith of the soul of 
man? What is the use of praying for the conversion of peers, 
and bishops, and lawyers, and merchants, when we are for- 
getting our first duties to our fellow-Christians? When 
Almighty God gives a man a work to do, what right has he 
to shut his eyes to that work, and gaze away into the distance 
at some glorious prospect, and content himself with praying 
for its supernatural approach, while the work which ought to 
be done to-day is half neglected or altogether forgotten ? We 
may rest assured that the golden maxim of the’ spiritual life 
holds good in the work of the conversion of England, as well 
as in our secret daily trials; we are to do the will of God to- 
day, this hour, this moment, and leave the future to Him. 
When fresh temptations come, fresh grace will come also. 
When our sorrows are multiplied, so also will be our strength 
and consolations. And thus, when we have done our duty in 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, and the many other 
places where the Irish and English Catholic poor are known 
only to the few,—who learn their numbers and their miseries 
only to recognise the impossibility of aiding them,—thus, when 
the work of to- day is done, we may hope to see the veil begin 
to drop from the eyes of English Protestants, while their 
hearts are touched with a fire that nothing mow can kindle in 
them. 
We entreat our readers not to take all this for the exagge- 
rations of rhetoric, or the extravagances of persons who wish 
to make out acase. If they could sce the facts with their 
own eyes, they would learn that no language can paint the 
dark and awful realities as they exist at this hour, Let any 
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one who wishes to ascertain the truth select some priest with 
whose zeal for the poor they are well acquainted, and who has 
sufficient opportunities for learning the state of our populous 
towns. Let him inquire how they “liv e, and who teaches their 
children ; where they go to Mass, who hears their confessions, 
who relieves them in sickness, who consoles their death-beds. 
Let him ask where they live, where they sleep, where they 
inhale poison with their every breath. ‘The daily newspapers 
tell a tale which indicates a condition of things too dreadful to 
contemplate. Read, the police-reports, and observe what a 
frightful proportion there is of Irish names and Irish-born 
Catholics, now degraded to the lowest state of brutality, so 
that one sickens to read of the ferocious crimes of which they 
are incessantly guilty. Or ask those who are familiar with 
sins of lost women in our cities. Is it possible that of those 
miserable unfortunates, hundreds and thousands were born 
aud nurtured in Catholic Ireland, one of the most chaste king- 
doms on the face of the globe? Why are these things so ? 
These people were not so at home. ‘Their fathers and mothers 
were never such. ‘They have fallen to the lowest depths, 
because when the hand of God smote their homes they fled 
here, and we have had no work for them to do, no lodgings fit 
for Christian beings to house them, no friends to take them 
by the hand, no schools for their children, no churches for 
them to assemble in, and no priests to be the guardians of 
their souls. ‘The staff of our clergy, and the accommodation 
of our churches and schools, is utterly inadequate to their 
necessities; and these necessities are not one whit diminishing 
as years go by; they are even increasing, and daily growing 
more disastrous and appalling in their consequences, A series 
of statements which have recently appeared in the Catholic 
journals from the pen of the Rev. John Ky ne, of Clerkenwell, 
has opened many eyes to some few facts in the condition of 
our poor. No man in England knows the poor better than 
Mr. Kyne, and we apprehend that no man is more loved by 
them than he is. ‘The facts he has given have astonished 
many of us, and struck us with horror; but his pictures are 
only illustrations of a social state which prevails to an extent 
absolutely awful, and which is tending to become a normal 
state every day that it is suffered to continue unchecked.* 
What avails it, then, to boast of our acquisitions, to won- 
der why Protestants are bigoted and unreasonable, to rear a 
few splendid fabrics, to expend thousands and tens of thou- 
sands in the adornment of religion for our own personal de- 


* A short statement from Mr. Kyne among our Advertisements gives a few 
facts to which we beg particular attention, 
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light, while those who are firsé in the sight of our common 
Saviour are /ast in our ey es? Is thisa day for boasting, for 
wsthetic luxuries, for the calm repose of a Catholic era, when 
the poor are huddled together in garrets and cellars unfit for 
swine to herd in, when their little ones are forced to hunt for 
garbage in the streets to hold soul and body together, when 
they never ean enter a school, or hear Mass, or go to aialien 
sion, from Easter to Master ; when the neglect of these duties 
leads the men to the gin-shop, the penny calf, the police-court, 
the gaol, and the ¢& allows, and, in conjunction with actual 
starvation, drives the pure-minded girls of Ireland on to the 
midnight pavement, into the den of infamy, where the mise- 
ries of bodily suffering and the agonies of a revolting con- 
science prepare them, not for repentance, for there are none 
to guide them, but for the undying worm and the unquench- 
able fire ¢ 

Surely, when the wealthy English Catholic has satisfied 
the Guia, the actual necessities of his own neighbourhood 
and personal ties, his first duty is to provide many churches, 
many schools, many clergy, and many sclicolmasters for the 
Catholic poor. We aust remember that this is still a mis- 
sionary age. The establishment of the Iierarchy has only 
substituted misstonary bis shops for missionary vicars-apostolic, 
It is not yet time to sit down and take our ease. ‘There is an 
inroad to make into the ranks of sin and misery ” the very 
fold of Christ itself! We want buildings of moderate size, 
such as can be served by a couple of active priests, simple, 
though ecclesiastical in their structure, planted im the very 
inidst of our poor population, We must vo to these children 
of poverty, and find them out; and not leave them to conie to 
us. They are timid, scared, puzzled by English ways, Eing- 
lish manners, English coldness, and English severity. They 


are ashamed of their misery, their rags, their ignorance, of 


their very words and pronunciation. They have “their faults, 
their infirmities, vai too soon after their arrival, their terrible 
sins. But they are our brothers in Christ; they have the 
faith; they have often a faith, a simplicity, a purity, a (devo- 
tedness, a cordiality of soul, which shame us who have every 
aid and appliance to devotion, and who are annoyed by their 
weaknesses, and provoked by their defects. 

Many things are wanted before all is done that ought to 
be done for our poor; but the first thing, we apprehend, 


ought to be the planting churches and clergy in the hearts of 


the neighbourhoods where they are thronging i in multitudes. 
W ithout the presence and da Lily ministrations of a priest, it 1s 
almost impossible to retain that hold upon the poor in their 
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seasons of peril, which, when once lost, it is so difficult to re- 
gain. ‘The attachment of the Irish to the Catholic clergy is 
extreme, even to a proverb. It amounts at times almost to a 
superstition; but whether a superstition or no, it may be 
employed to such happy results, that it were the worst of 
follies to neglect to turn it to good account, 

Nor can we, who are in “better worldly circumstances, 
easily estimate the blessing which a church is to the poor. 
It is every thing to them. We have our comfortable homes, 
our warm firesides, our well-lighted tables, our regular meals, 
our silent chambers when we need repose of mind or of 
body, the society of our friends when we are disposed to dul- 
ness, books to amuse and instruct us, newspapers and perio- 
dicals to tell us how the world goes, places of recreation of 
all sorts when we want gaiety, aids to devotion in the shape 
of manuals, oratories, —, and images,—till we become 
positively spiritual epicures; we possess every thing, in fact, 
which can amuse and pon ti the mind in its course through 
the trials of this life. But the poor man has no home, no 
solitude, no innocent amusements, no books, no friendly SO- 
ciety, no rest from the terrible thought—how to live from 
day to day; the bodily senses, which, in our case, are the 
channels by which a thousand luxuries are conveyed to the 
mind, are with him so many channels of distress and suffer- 
ing. foul odours, hideous sights, miserable food, sounds of 
complaint, of anguish, and of sin, the damp floor, and the 
crowded mattrass or heap of straw,—these are his daily and 
nightly companions, which make his life one ceaseless struggle 
and sorrow. 

‘Vo him, therefore, the humblest building which looks like 
a church, and is {free from the pestilential sights, sounds, and 
smells which afflict him in his “ home,” is like a paradise on 
earth. He comes not to criticise, but to enjoy; not to be 
wearied, but to rest. ‘The simplc ‘st pictures, the commonest 
images, ihe most unpretending singing, the plainest sermons, 
—so that all be genuine, hearty, Catholic, and freely acces- 
sible,—are to him like glimpses of another world. He turns 
his weary steps there for an hour’s repose, for a few moments’ 
change from the sights of sin and distress which meet him in 
the world outside ; he feels, as he kneels before Jesus cruci- 
fied, the true nature and blessedness of that cross which he 
has to carry so wearily ; he looks at the fair face of Mary, and 
is comforted at the thought of that tender-hearted Mother, 
who remembers him when all friends on carth are failing. 
He can struggle on now with a better heart; he can pass the 
gin-palace without entering; he can abst tain from the crimes 
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of his neighbours aud companions, for the sake of that heaven 
which his church pictures to his eyes; he is more open to the 
words of his priest than to those of the tempter; after all, he 
is conscious that he is not quite forgotten among men. 

While, then, we do not presume to find any fault with 
those modes of doing good, which persons in various circum- 
stances and of various personal inclinations find most con- 
genial to their minds, we do not hesitate to suggest to those 
who have no such preferences, the paramount importance of 
meeting the necessities of the day in some such ways as are 
here described. To ev ery Catholic who has a sovereign, or a 
twenty-pound note, or a thousand pounds, or any sum, how ever 
large, to bestow, and whose only wish is to turn it to the bes¢ 
account, we would say, find out some place where it will be 

applied for the immediate supply of the great want of the 
hour. ‘There are many such places, though they do not make 
so much noise in the newspapers, or beg so Importunately as 
other spots with far weaker claims. We have already men- 
tioned Mr. Kyne’s letters on behalf of the Catholic poor. He 
is now building a church and schools in one of the most neces- 
sitous and crowded parts of London; and he has called them 
very appropriately the church and schools of the Holy Family. 
They are rapidly advancing to compaction, and will cost a sum 
wir ew low, not much more than 2,000/.; so that here, 
at any rate, there will be no needless outlay. May we hope 
that our feeble words will bring Mr. Kyne some substantial 
aid to his laborious task ; undertaken, let us add, in addition 
to toils fur the poor which would frighten men with a less 
undaunted and devoted spirit ! 

But the metropolis and our other huge cities are not the 
only places where such aid is needed. There are localities in 
the country which in some respects it 1s almost more neces- 
sary to aid, because they are less known; their only Catholic 
inhabitants being a multitude of the extreme poor. We 
name one as an ‘Instance, whose circumstances have almost 
accidentally come to our knowledge,—the Mission of Wed- 
nesbury. This is one of those places where the sky of heaven 
is ever murky by day, and black at night; the earth below 
little better than a heap of ashes, lightened night and day 
together with the fires of never-cx xtinguished furnaces. An 
immense population, nearly 40,000 in number, crowds the 
soil; nearly all are poor; and of these, amongst the poorest of 
the ‘poor, there are not less than 3000 Catholics, chiefly la- 
bourers from the rudest parts of Connaught. Eighteen 
months ago a Mission was established among them, to save 
their souls from the overpowering evil influences with which 
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they were surrounded. Since that time as many as three 
hundred adult Irish have—not returned to their duties, but 
made their first communion ; and thirty English converts have 
been received, Last August nearly two hundred persons were 
confirmed, of whom one hundred and fifty were adult Irish 
from Connaught. There remain two hundred Catholic adults 
unconfirmed, the births among the Catholics are about one 
per diem; while every day more Irish, unconfessed, uncon- 
firmed, and uncommunicated, are crowding in, with [nglish 
poor applying for instruction. Mr. Montgomery, the priest 
whom Almighty God has blessed with these results, has given 
up every thing of his own towards the establishment of the 
Mission ; devoting to it the whole of his private fortune, which 
produced him 802. a- year: in Ireland he has collected 350Z., 
in England 4502. ; and of those who have thus helped him, by 
far the greater number are English and Irish priests. In 
answer to an inquiry we lately made, he says: “J have at 
this moment just one shilling and tenpence in my possession.” 
He owes hundreds of pounds, incurred under the pressure of 
demands which few or none could have resisted, with all their 
horror of debt; but the money was borrowed for the barest 
necessaries of a Catholic Mission. Of course, he is fettered 
by the want of a larger church, of a second school-room (into 
which the present chapel might be converted), and a convent 
of nuns. 
Surely such a work as this needs no puffing, no raffles to 

tempt those who must be cheated into liberality, no dinners, 

at which the bottle and the subscription-list go the round of 
the company together, no fancy-fairs or fancy- -balls, at which 
young ladies are permitted the flirtations w hich the papas and 
mamas would not tolerate any where but at a charity fair or a 
charity ball. Let us trust that this bare statement of facts 
will procure from some of those who are intrusted with the 
possession of large incomes, such ready contributions as will 
not only relieve the zealous priest we have spoken of from 
the wearing pressure of debt, but enable him to extend to 
others the blessings which God has made him the instrument 
of already communicating to so many of our poor fellow- 
Christians.* 

* As Mr. Montgomery’s name is altogether omitted from the List of Clergy 
in one of our veracious Directories (the M/etropolitan and Provincial), it may 
be as well to add that his address is ‘* The Reverend George Montgomery, Wed- 
nesbury, Staffordshire.’”’ We also beg our readers’ attention to an appeal from 
the Rev. Messrs. Oakeley & Dolan, which appears among our advertisements, 


and which we regret reached us too late for more than this brief notice. Its 
claims, however, need no recommendation ; their urgency is extreme. 
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THE TURKS AND THE CHRISTIANS IN ALBANIA. 
BY AN EYE-WITNESS.* 


We have lately returned from a tour of some duration in 
Albania, a province of Europ “an Lurkey extending alone the 
coast of the Adriatic, opposite the shores of southern It: ly, 
from the Austrian provinee of Dalmatia, and the confines a 
Montenevro, to the borders of Greece Laken Corfu,—a ~~ 
of which Gibbon remarked, that “though within sight of the 
shores of Italy, it was less known than the interior of America.” 
[ts inhabitants, lying between the Slaves and the Greeks, are 
a distinet race, speaking a peculiar language of their own, 
which the late Cardinal Mezzofanti pronounced to have no 
resemblance to any other European tongue. They are cele- 
brated both for beauty of feature and for picturesqueness of 
costume ; and in the fifteenth e« ‘ntury won a high renown for 
the bravery with which, under their Castriott princes, they so 
long resisted the whole strength of the Ottoman empire, then 
at its zenith. At the present time they make superior soldiers, 
and exhibit also a great disposition for commercial speculation ; 
in which they embark with great eagerness whenever they can 
procure a capital, however small,—no easy matter under 
Turkish rule. 

About two-thirds of the Albanians remain Catholics, and 
eins country 1s —_ anemes into ey seven ancie nt a 
7 


spirit ‘of the M. siemens government : permite—by neans of 


Huissionary bishops and priests, chiefly of the order of St. Fran- 
cis, sent by the Propagand 1, and residing i in the country under 
the protection of Austria. We say so far as Turkish rule 
permits ; for the Turk is essentially a persecutor of Christians; 
and besides treating them as slaves, making them pay a de- 


srading tribute, not admitting their evidence in courts. of 


iustice, &e., he has age ‘rto allowed no building worthy to be 
sailed a chureh to be erected for the purposes of Christian 
woes even in any of the principal towns. At Antivar, 
t place of some thousand inhabit tants, no Cliristian is allowed 
to live within the walls; and at Skutari, the residence of the 
Pasha, or governor of the district, and containing perhaps 


re) 

* It is due to the writer of the following article to state that he is at this 
moment, and has been for some time past. resident in Gorizia; so that any coin- 
cidences which may be detected between his views and those advocated in we 
Lectures on the History of the Turks, recently published by the author of Loss 
and Gain, are fortuitous, or rather are the result of original ob-ervation, and are, 
in fact, the testimony of an independent witness 
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[5,000 souls, the great majority of whom are Christians, the 
only place for Christian w orship is a very small room, or chapel, 
scarcely large enough to cover more than the altar and the 
mninisterIng priest, within the bishop’s own garden, wherein 
the poor people assembie in large numbers on a Sunday morn- 
ing, exposed to all the vicissitudes of the weather. ‘Lhe re- 
maining one-third of the population are Mahometans, at least 
by proiession; with a few Greeks, however, chiefly on the 
Montenegrine and Dalmatian borders. 
The country is romantically beautiful, and well merits to 
be visited by travellers of enterprise. The highly-coloured 
mountains, the extensive lake of Skutari, studd led With islets 
overgrown with wild fruit-trees, the green cliffs of the sea- 
coast, crowned here and there with the ruins of an old town 
and its fortresses, or a strong convent, left just as when they 
were blown up by the Turks 400 years ago, the rich though 
uneultivated plains overspread with pomegratates, myrtles, 
and arbutus, the fine wooded hills abounding in game,* the 
inelanchoiy khan or han, for the reception of travellers, on the 
sca-shore or by the way-side, the ruined roads of the middle 
ages, and the picturesque costume of the Per me them- 
selves,—every thing 1s calculated to excite Interest and admi- 
ration, On the other hand, here, as in other parts of ‘Turkey, 
there are no inns; and the state of the roads, where they exist, 
is, it must be confessed, truly uninviting Poon the frontier 
to Antivari we found our way along narrow by-paths—such 
racks as the peasantry must needs make even in the wildest 
countries, to go to their fields and cottages, but here the best 
that are to be met with,—along the beds of torrents or the 
wild sea-coast: not unfrequently having to wade through a 
river-course up to the horses’ girths, or flounder throuch a sea 
oi mud in the me adows, nearly as de eep. leven between Anti- 
vari and Skutari, 7c. from what should be the sea- port to a 
kind of inetropolis of many thousand inhabitants, more or less 
engaged in habits of commerce, the rough and narrow pave, 
which might have been made in the days of Skanderbeg, 1s 
only just passable on horseback, and scarcely that without 
trequently dismounting. Sometimes it is broken up and swept 
away for many hundred yards together; sometimes it is over- 
grown with trees of consider ‘able ialiauliers and over the 
steeper hills it often changes into a rough flight of steps—a 
striking contrast to the well-repaired military roads of the 
Austrian province of Dalmatia; which country, nevertheless, 
in the general state of its improvement, would be considered 
sufliciently behind most other parts of Europe. The truth 


* The pheasant is found wild in the southern parts of Albania. 
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is, the ‘Turks never repair any thing ; and their governmentis, 
in this respect as in others, a ruinous system for the prosperity 
of the country. In their towns even the old fortifications, 
raised perhaps by the Venetians and Castriotts, remain just 
as they were, notwithstanding the many periods during their 
occupation when they have had occasion to apprehend the 
assault of enemies. A few dismounted cannon lie about the 
dingy battlements; and here and there may be seen some rag- 
ecd sentinels, with a motley attempt at European uniform. 
The generality of the salle are dressed in national costume, 
which implies, at least, a sufficient abundance of arms, though 
of a quaint fashion little suited to modern warfare ; for the 
national costume of Albania is no exception to the general 
rule, viz. that it 1s according to the fashions of ages long 
since past. Indeed, the way in which in Albania every thing 
remains to- day as it was centuries ago, is most striking ; at 
Autivari, not only are there the old Venetian fortifications, 
but we were assured by others who knew it well (for to enter 
ourselves, even the bey in command, or local governor, could 
give no permission, no Christian being allowed to pass the 
gates) that the streets, the churches turned into mosques, re- 
main the same, and the very names of the families are Vene- 
tian, their unhappy ancestors having become renegades at the 
time of the Turkish conquest, to escape expulsion or perhaps 
death. It is said that if the Turkish authorities are asked 
why they never repair, they answer, ‘‘ ‘To what purpose? we 
are strangers; we come from afar, and we are here to-day; 
but who knows if we shall be here to-morrow 2” 

The moral state of the country is quite in keeping with 
the condition of its buildings and its roads. ‘The traveller 
who is recommended to the ‘Turkish authorities has indeed 
nothing to fear from brigandage. Amongst the native inhabi- 
tants there used to be plenty of it in the neighbourhood of 
the Montenegrines before the spring of 18538; but since then, 
and the change of government in that principality from a 
Viadika to a prince recognised by Austria and Russia, this 
has been put a stop to; though Icnglish travellers were gene- 
rally respected even at the worst of times, whether in Albania 
or Montenegro itself. The more southern parts of the coun- 
try, however, bear a worse character. But it is amongst 
the natives themselves that we must look for exhibitions of 
violence. We have already mentioned that the Albanians 
wear arms as a part of their national costume; and they are 
by no means worn merely for ornament. One day, whilst we 
were sitting, about mid-day, in a rude sort of cook’ s-shop in 
the bazaar of Skutar], w here, towards the usual dinner-hour, 
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a few fried fish and some brandy were to be procured, an 
officer came from the bey of the market-place to arrest a 
shopkeeper hard by for assaulting a boy who had been selling 
oranges near his booth, to the injury, as the owner of the 
booth considered, of his own business. ‘The officer, who was 
unattended, desired the man to follow him before the bey; 
whereupon the shopkeeper coolly drew out one of his pistols, 
and challenged the officer, if he wished to take him, to come 
and fight in the open fields hard by; whither he immediately 
betook himself, leaving the offended dignitary to return and 
report progress to the bey! 

In fact, for the poor there is literally no justice; it is all 
bought and sold. ‘The pashas and beys pay high prices for 
their respective governments, recelving no pay themselves ex- 
cept what they get from the people; from whom, therefore, 
they exact the most they can in the way of bribes and similar 
impositions, in order, first to indemnify, and then, to enrich 
themselves. A governor of Antivari, for instance, who had 
been twice deposed by means of certain influences at Constan- 
tinople, told a friend of ours that it cost him the equivalent 
of 1,2002, sterling to get himself reinstated. It is no wonder 
then that all justice comes to be venal, or at least is made as far 
as possible a means of gain. Is a murder committed ?—and 
there are plenty—the bey’s officers go and seize the mur- 
derer’s moveable property, which is confiscated to their master ; 
and making a bonfire of his house, they leave the culprit to 
escape Into “the woods, or wherever he pleases. 

In default of law and its due administration, the shocking 
practice of revenge is not unnaturally regarded as a duty ; even 
amongst the Christian inhabitants this spirit is far from being 
extinct. ‘The last words uttered by a dying Albanian to his 
son or next of kin, are commonly ‘ Vendicate me ;” and the 
injunction is only too faithfully obeyed by the descendant, as 
soon as he finds an opportunity of killing any member of the 
family who did the injury; and then they in their turn feel 
bound by the same savage antichristian custom. It is perhaps 
only what must be expected amongst a brave, energetic people, 
with arms in their hands, subjected for ages to a semi-barba- 
rian rule; with no education, no schools, no churches, and no 
sort of effectual administration of public justice. 

All who profess themselves Christians are, of course, re- 
quired to pay tribute; which, however small the nominal sum, 
is yet enough, with other inflictions and in so poor a country, 
to tempt numbers to feign themselves Mahometans in order to 
escape it. In an instance which shall be presently mentioned, 
this sum amounted annually to 35 piastres, not more than six 
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shillings of our money; nevertheless this sum is a very heavy 
burden to a peasantry who have literally no money and no 
means of procuring any. ‘The Turks are also active prose- 
ivtisers, and extremely liberal in their promises of good things, 
both here and hereafter, to the wretched inhabitants of the 
country, if they only will embrace Islamism; but no sooner 
have they succeeded in persuading them really to abjure 
Christ, than they leave them in the same state of poverty that 

they were in before. Yet the poverty of the country cannot 
justly be attributed to the want of industry, certainly not to 
the want of an enterprising spirit amongst the Christian popu- 
lation ; for many of them go even as far as from the neighbour- 
hood of Antivart and other distant towns to Constantinople, i in 
search of service In that great mart of commerce; and if they 
are fortunate enough to obtain it, they sometimes return home 
after many yeas with their little savings, hoping to enjoy 
themselves in their native country. 

But nothing is more characteristic of the state of the country, 
and the slavery of the Christians to their Mahometan lor ds, 
than the treatment of their women. Hvery one knows that 
the tendency of the Mahometan law in this respect 1s just the 
reverse of the Christian; that while the latter elevates the 
weaker sex, giving them equal privileges, and making them the 
intellectual companions of their male relatives, oi former de- 
erades them to the condition of slaves. Now, in Albania you 
never sce a woman in the company of men; yo when vi au 
meet them alone, on the road or in the field, you will observe— 
for the poorer Women are not vellicd—dthet they bear the im- 
press of their degr adation on their very foreheads. They never 
raise their cyes from the ground, but, even when spoken to, re- 
ply with a salen, downeast, and half-averted face. Mai danno 
gli occhj, said our guide who spoke Italian, as we passed one, 
of whom we had had oceasion to inquire the way. It is true, 
indeed, that in Albania there is but little polygamy amongst 
the Turkish inhabitants. Whether their poverty be the cause, 
or whatever else, so it is. ‘hey make up for it, however, in 
two Ways. First, by divorces. ‘In the m arrlage -contract the 
more W ealthy ‘Turk is careful to specify the share which he is 
to refund of the marriage-portion in case he sends away his 
wife; which he never fails to do for very trifling faults, and 
often for none at all. When we were in the country, an in- 
stance of this had recently occurred in the case of a bey of 
one of the s second-rate towns, conspicuous for his affability and 
iricndliness to strangers. He had been married some nine or 
ten vears to his wife, who was the mother cf lis eldest son, a 
fine ‘boy, of whom he appeared to be both proud and fon id. 
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One day he sent the mother a bill of divorce without even the 
shadow of a pretext. The lady happened to be acquainted 
with the wife of the neighbouring Austrian consul, who had 
long resided there, and for whom, as a person of much merit, 
the bey used to express great esteem. His divorced wife, 
therefore, had recourse to this friend in her distress, and 
begged her to intercede with her husband. She did so; but 
the answer r she received from the barbarian Was characteristic: 
“'i’o please you, madam,” he said, “1 will take another wife: 
but nothing + shall ever induce me to have Aer again.” Indeed, 
when the charms of pomonal beauty are passed away, what 
bond of apciee remains? ‘Lhe women have no pursuits in com- 
mon with their husbands, and are quite without education. 
ven me ‘Turkish gentlem: in of rank can often scarcely read 
or write; and a ‘Turkish lady despises all those graceful occu- 
pations which we regard as well nigh esseutial to the sex. 
The second means adopted by the ‘Turks of Albania in 
order to mitigate the inconveniences of monogamy, is the prac- 
tice of concubinage. ‘Too often, it is to be feared, Christian 
fathers are (we may say) compelle ‘d to give up their daughters 
i wr this purpose ;# and, what is yet more horrible, in order to 
oid ithe expense and trouble of brin wing up the children, the 
fruit ts of this illicit intercourse, they are commonly destroyed, 
before or after birth, and buried secretly for fear of the Savem 
ven xe.” We were assured by a missionary living in Albania, 
hat to drown these unfortunate infants (ot course, unbaptised 
is a common practice, instances of which had often come to his 
own knowledge; and that, where other means have not been at 
hand, the Turkish father es himself killed his own child in the 
presence, an id torn from the bosom of, the wretched mother! 
Nevertheless, there is no redress tor thea crying evils. ‘The 
judve is venal y—perhaps is himself the offender. The rajali 
or Christian subject of the sultan is a slave, and cannot help 
himself; his oath is of no avail. A poor man in the neigh- 
bourhood of the missionary just mentioned, was obliged to give 
up lis ox to the bey, merely because the bey had take na fancy 
toit. Had he refused, he would have been cast into prison, 


_—a dungeon below the bey’s own house, so foul, that another 


Christian who had been confined there for arrears of tribute 
waaen he was utterly unable to pay, declared that he could 

carcely drink the coffee which they brought to him, before the 
rats and mice, which ‘* leaped on him from the walle and ceil- 


ing, dashed it from his very hands, 
Cases of this sort in Bosnia have been constantly reported by the corres- 


pondents of the South Austrian press, and they are generally believed to be 
senuine, 
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As regards converts to Christianity, it is well known that 
their lives are forfeited; and if they are not always actually 
beheaded (as was the case at Adrianople, lately mentioned in 
the papers), their escape is an irregularity, and contrary to the 
Turkish law. We will mention, in illustration of this state- 
ment, the history of two Albanians who were regarded in this 
light at Skutari. The history was told us by the Kinglish con- 
sul, in the presence of the Catholic bishop, and was afterwards 
confirmed by the Austrian consul. First, however, it is neces- 
sary to explain, that owing to the pressure of heavy exactions 
on the poverty of the Albanians, there are at the present day, 
as there have always been, a number of * occult Christians,” 
as they are called,—?. e. individuals or families who secretly 
believe the Christian faith, and procure the sacrament of im 
tism for their children; but who in public wear the dress, and 
observe many of the practices s, of the followers of Mahomet. 
Some of these families are said to have continued this diseuise 
ever since the days of Skanderbeg. It was to a family of this 
kind that the hero of our narrative belonged, —a peasant named 
George Craini, of the diocese of Zadrima, ‘and his niece An- 
tonia Craini, an orphan, whom he had brought up as his own 
daughter. At the time we speak of, she was about eighteen 
years old, and engaged to be wanieied to one of the Miriditi. 
These Miriditi also occupy a peculiar position in the province. 
Albania has never been thoroughly subdued by the Turks, 
but, as in the case of the Montencgrini which came before the 
public a year or two ago, there are ‘tribes amongst them, dwell- 
Ing in parts more or less difficult of access, and enjoying there- 
fore a certain degree of freedom. Of this number are the 
Miriditi, a Christian tribe inhabiting the neighbourhood of 
Alessio, and living under their own chieftain. They pay tri- 
bute collectively, but admit no Mahometan authority resident 
amongst them. 

Some ten or twelve years before the circumstances we are 
roing to relate (while Antonia, therefore, was still a child), 
George Craini, then living in the pashalik of Skutari, was 
pers suaded by the bishop to profess himself and his niece Chris- 
tians, because occult Christianity is, of course, contrary to 
Catholic morality. To escape the severity of the law against 
converts (in which light he would necessarily be reearded by 
the ‘Turks), he not “only paid the usual annual tribute of 
thirty-five piastres, but also, through the aid of the bishop, 
he made gifts, as hush-money, to the amount cf 500 piastres. 
This hush-money went dircetly to Kiaja Bey Mustapha, the 
pasha’s lieutenant, not without the connivance and participa- 
tion of the pasha himself, Matters went on very quietly till 
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some time towards the end of 1851, when these facts came to 
the knowledge of certain of the principal Turks of Skutari, 
who were also zealous Mahometans. ‘These persons repre- 
sented it to Osman Pasha, and threatened, unless he carried 
out the law of the Koran against the Crainis, to publish it, 
aud disgrace his government. Upon this, Osman Pasha, to 
save his lieutenant and his own credit, seized both uncle and 
niece; and on their refusal to abjure Christianity, he put them 
in irons and under confinement. George Craini was thrown 
into the prisons of the castle; Antonia was given to the zin- 
gari, or gipsics, to whose charge it is usual at Skutari to com- 
mit female prisoners. The uncle remained in confinement 
about three months, during which time he was tortured,— 
that is, he was scourged and put in the éwnbuk, a wooden 
mi chine, 1 in which the sufferer is fastened down by the extre- 
mities, neck, arms, and ankles, and a weight placed on his 
chest to impede respiration, Under these trials the man’s 
courage failed, and he again ostensibly abjured the faith, and 
pretended to be a Mahometan ; but his sincerity being sus- 
pected, he was sent into exile to Lessandrovo, an island in the 
lake of Skutari near the Montenegrine border, on which there 
is a fortress. Here, having seized one day the arms of a guard 
and an empty boat, he escaped into Montenegro, and was thus 
enabled to reach Cattaro, whence he was ultimately passed on 
to the territory of the Miriditi, where he remained in safety. 
In the meanwhile Antonia was kept in irons at Skutari; 
and failing in an attempt to escape through the means provided 
by her friends, she remained fourteen months in gaol, Dur- 
ing this time she was subjected to repeated examinations and 
solicitations to renounce Christianity, especially in the harem, 
and before the wife of Osman Pasha; where all means were had 
recourse to, short of actual bodily torture, which in her case 
does not a to have been applied. She was, however, 
repeatedly threatened both with torture and with death itself 
if she continued ebstinate, and the instruments of execution 
were displayed before her. However, she continued firm to 
the end; and at length, at the intercession of the seraskier 
(Omer Pash: a) on his return from Montenegro in the spring of 
1853, she was delivered up to the captain of the Miriditi, and 
restored to her uncle. During her captivity, the Christians 
of most iniluence at Skutari tried every means to procure her 
liberation, on the plea that she at least had always, even from 
childhood, been an avowed Christian. The bishop petitioned 
the pasha; the consuls memorialised him, and made notes of 
the transaction to their respective ministers at Constantinople ; 
but in vain. The pasha put them off with promises from day 
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to day and from weck to week; but nething was done unul 
the return of Omer Pasha, as above related. 

This case, which may be relied on as authentic, is particu. 
larly interesting, not only - throwing light on the state of 
Albania, but also of the other Turkish provinces > for similar 
histories are rife in Bosnia and other parts of ‘Turkey, where 
there are not the same means of verifying the facts. Indeed, 
Bosnia is in a yet more barbarous state than Albania: and if 
such things as these could happen in a town where there are 
resident (besides a Catholic bishop) two vice-consuls,—recently 
increased to three by the accession of another in behalf of 
France,—what must it be for Christians in more remote places, 
far from all such hopes of protection! There is, in truth, a 
hatred on the part of ‘Turks as such, to Christians as such, of 
which in England there is but a very imperfect apprehension, 
but of which in Albania we received many proofs, not only 
from natives, but also from foreign Christians, merchants, 
missionaries, and consuls, who have been m: ny years settled 
in the country. For instance, an Albanian centlem: in, a [ries- 
tine merchant, named Salvare, who was residing with his fa- 
mily at Durazzo his native place, was shot about a year ago 
as he was going to hear Mass on Sunday. ‘The Turk took 
deliberate aim at him, and killed him on the spot. The mur- 
derer escaped, as usu al, and got off by ship to Eeypt; never- 
theless, the family of his victim knew him well; and we were 
assured by one of ‘themsclyes that the only conceivable motive 
for the deed was a fanatical hatred of C hristianity. 


What we have said may suflice to give some faint idea of 


the wretched state of a Mahometan province. Aiter 100 
years the national character of the Turk is unchanged; he is 
still what he was, “ proud, lazy, insolent, false, and fanatical ; 


the greatest enemy Christianity and civilisation ever had.” If 


there appears to be in modern da ‘ys any mitigation of this hos- 
tility, any infusion of a more liberal spirit, any tendency to 
improvement, it is because the spirit of Islamism, which ani- 
mated their conquests and has hitherto sustained their em- 
pire, is well nigh extinguished. But as long as that empire 
lasts on its present basis, as long as that spirit survives, so 
long will 1t evidence its presence in cruelty and licentiousness, 
in perse ‘eution and barbarism. It is to no purpose to remind 
us of the great steps Turkey has made duriny late years in 
civilisation ; or that certain gcnerally well-informed travellers 

return to England charmed with Turkish ood mi inners, au dd 
the respect they have met with as strangers, and the freedom 
they have seen under the Mahometan system, from certain 


> 
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glaring iniquities which are to be found in the great cities of 
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Europe called by courtesy Christian. A few Turks of in- 
fluence, distinguished by their wealth and talents and po- 
sition (it may be, renegade Christians), ministers of state per- 
haps, or gener tale. men “who have travelled and seen the world, 
are, in fact, disbelievers in the Koran; and, caring very little 
for any , religion at all, simply aim at making their cou itry 
what they have learnt to admire elsewhere in respect of civi- 
lisation. But the common ‘Turk remains the same. His laws 
and his ideas of government are founded on the Koran; and 
they will be altered when the Koran is abolished, and not 
sooner. ‘Lhe very name of ‘Turk is no longer a distinction of 
race; it 1s applied, in these provinces at least, to e xpress a 
professor of the Mahometan religion; for, in fact, the ereat 
majority of those who are so called ae sprung from Christian 
families; e.g. the inhabitants of Antivari, as we have said, 
bear Venetian names. Osman Pasha, the governor of Skutari, 
is sprung from one of the oldest Bosnian families. George 
Castriott himself was carried to Constantinople, and educated 
as a Turk in the religion of the false Prophet; and his de- 
scendants might have become a thoroughly Turkish family, had 
he not made his escape, as his history duly records. Ina 
word, whatever may be the origin of the name, it is the spirit 
of the Mahometan religion which now-a- days makes a ‘Turk. 
a principle of a Turkish government, therefore, will always 
be the same, so long as the government continues; as hostile 
to Christianity, and as adverse to social improvement, in the 
nineteenth century, as it was in the fifteenth; and, in truth, 
incapable of change; for if it could change, it would cease to 
be Purkish ; that term, whatever it once was, is now no longer, 
like Saxon, or German, or Celt, the erations of a race, for 
whose improvement we may hope, and whose genius may be 
cultivated, but it is the badge of a religious persuasion. 

That the religion to which it belongs is not without it; 
portion of truth, or the system by which it has prevaile d over 
so large a part of the carth’s surface without its degree of civi- 
Heation, will not be questioned by any one who knows aught 
of the history of Mahometanism, or who has been ever so 
little amongst the Turks. What traveller has failed to be 
struck with the grave politeness of their manners, the sobriety 
and decorum of their habits, the good breeding of their uppei 
classes in society, the good faith of the poorer classes in per- 
forming their contracts ? Were he pasha, or aga, or bey,— 
wherever we came, we were received with the same courteous 
attention. Our host ma de us sit beside him, he ordered us 
coffee, he presented us with the usual pipe; if he were poor, 
and had no second to offer, it was his own pipe; he asked us 
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kindly our business and the object of our jouricy, and then 
sct about to forward our wishes. ‘The traveller has no need 
to fear the least rudeness (how different from the Slave-Greeks 
and Montenegiines, although neither are the latter wanting in 
substantial kindness and hospitality) ; no mistakes In spe ‘aki Ing 
a new language, no striking difference of manners or sing ula- 
rity (in their eyes) of Engh sh costum e, will induce the host or 
is uncouth-looking attendants so far to forget themselves as 
even to smile at the new-comer. Their demeanour is marked 
throughout by a respectful gravity and friendliness towards 
their guests. ‘Lhese may be small things in themsclves, yet 
surely “they | bear witness to the presence of a system remark- 
ably corrective of the roughnesses cf humen nature im its ori- 
einal unameliorated state. Still more striking is the quiet, 
orderly tate of a Turkish town at night. No haunts of ill- 
fame contaminate its precincts ; no sounds of drunken revelry 
disturb the streets; no theatres for exciting and dangerous 
spectacles; no doubtful representations lead astray their youth 
either in politics or morals. After nightfall the strects are 
empty; each family has retired to its own abode; and ifa any 
one appears in the public ways, it is a solitary person with a 
light, perhaps going to seek the doctor, or on some other 
errand of necessity and charity. A solemn stillness reigns, 
Which is broken only by the cuard voing round to see that all 
is safe, and to remove, if haply they should fall i with suc h, 
any disorderly person, or even the idle wanderer who ventures 
to roam abroad at such an hour without an ostensible object. 
Again, it is im possib! e to travel in Turkey without being re- 
minded of the religion of its inhabitants. ‘The first bridge 
you cross, after you have pas: ed the frontier, will have its 
Arabic inscription, signifying that some one built it as a work 
of benevolence, and for the good of his soul. You will not 
reach a single city without passing through its burial- ground, 
the stones marking distinctly whether there is laid beneath 
them aman or a woman, a priest or a layman; together with a 
verse from the Koran, or some aj propriate inscription. Three 
times a day, at sunrise, at noon, and at sunset, the Muczzin, a 
kind of priest, appears on the lofty gallery of the minaret to 

make his accustomed detour, and utter his monotonous and 
on CIE call to prayer. 

In a word, there is with the Turks both a certain amount 
of religion, aaa a certain degree of civilisation. But, unhap- 
pily, that religion is rounded on principles diametrically op- 
posed to the “principles of Christianity, and animated by a 
spirit bitterly hostile to it. And no wonder; since, had the 
Gospel of Christ never been preached, the Koran could never 
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have been invented; had Christianity not gone before, Maho- 
mietamism could never have followed, occupying the position 
it has done in history. It has not the nature of a new false 
religion, so much as ofa heresy. It does not abolish Holy 
Scripture, but supersedes it by means of its own false inter- 
pretatic n, and its pretended “ appendix” of Revelation; and 
there ‘fore, like all heresies, it will be to the end what it was 
from the first, the fierce relentless enemy of the Church. And 
so also of their civilisation; it extends only to a certain point, 
and there it stops; and all further improvement is forbidden. 
It admits of no spirit of progress. Whatever appearances of 
change in this respect we may have heard of in latter years, 
come from without,—they are no spontaneous growth from 
within. They remain as foreign exerescences, which have 
come from accidental SOUrCeS 5 and the very fact of their intro- 
eek ion shows the weakness of the old state of tl ines 3 which, 
having aad its day, is now ready to pass away. ‘This is the 
reason why one heave ‘Turkey spoken of on all sides and so 
frequently as a corpse; it is a corpse, or nearly one, because 
its animating spirit isdead, or dying. ‘he whole fabric is tet- 
tering and ready to fall. Its days are numbered. This at 
least is the conimon testimony of all who have had the best 
opportunities of knowing intimately its real state. ‘The re- 
fanned embers of its old fanaticism,—evineed in the perseci- 
tion of Christians in this remote province, or an attempt at a 
popular outbreak in that,—do but serve to excite its enemies 
and render its destruction more sure, Whether it be pene 
vet a soe while, at its last gasp, by the jealousy of the great 
Wester nations, thi at length it ‘dies a natural death; or 
kote ay as it came with the sword, so it perish with ‘the 
sword, and die in the throes of mortal conflict, thus muc 
pears to us to be certain, that this great, persecuting, anu 
christian power will very soon, as far as regards Europe, be 
numbered with the thing s that have been and are not. 


il ap- 
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Tuc life of Mary Queen of Scots has formed the subject of 
so many works already, that it might almost seem as if there 
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were no room for any other. The diligent researches of Miss 
Strickland, however, suflice to show that much yet remains to 
be gathered from the inedited State Papers, and other mss. of 
the period, to throw light upon the troubled events of that 
tragical history. The present volume contains many highly 
important particulars which have — thus rescued from 
oblivio Dy and which often serve to correct the errors or wilful 
falschoods of earher biogre aphe rs. 4 would be but a tedious 
task to enumerate the several instanecs in which she has tri- 
umphantly exposed and refuted the imisrepresentations of 
Knox, Buchanan, and Spottiswoode, among ancicnt writers, 
or of Mien et and Dargaud among men of our own day: her 
evidence, however, being in almost all cases derived from 
official and authoritative documents, we think no unprejudiced 
person ean refuse to acknowledge the superior truthfulness of 
her narrative. 

There is one point, indeed, in which it is still to our eyes 
deficient; and that is, in the portraiture of Mary’s interior life 
as a Christian. ‘To Catholics, it is not enough that Mary 
should be shown to be innocent of all these foul crimes that 
the craft of designing politicians or the malignity cf sectarians 
would fain have laid to her charge; we desire to be introduced 
to a more Intimate knowledge of her character and actions as 
“an unpersuaded princess,” as Secretary Lethington calls her, 
i.e. as a faithful and devoted adherent to the ancient faith. 
But on this head the notices scattered up ~ down in Miss 
Strickland’s volume are very scanty; more scanty than the 
nilnuteness of some of the records which she consulted can 
have rendered at all necessary. We have only observed one 
er two passages in the whole of this volume bearing on this 
very intel resting subject which are at all gine extracting. 
The first records an act of devotion, such as many a mother 
in Catholic countrics still delights to perform, ie which Miss 
Strickland rashly condemns as superstitious : 


Among the few acts of supcrstitien that can be recorded of 
Mary may be noticed that, at the birth of her son, she made a vow 
to send his we je@lit in wax to the Notre Dame of Clery,* to make a 
Novena there for his wel!-bei ing. She promised also to provide that 
a Mass should be sung in the church of Cl ery every day for a year, 
accompanied by a daily donation of ‘ treize-trezains’ to thirteen poor 
persons who attended divine service in i morning. The harass- 
ing and exciting events which followed the birth of “her child caused 
Mary to forget this vow, until it recurred to her memory in long 


* Clery is situated between Blois and Orleans, both residcnees with which 
Mary was familiar in her youth. 
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years after, during the solitary hours of her imprisonme at at Shef- 
field castle, when she wrote to her ambassador to have it fulfilled.” 


Another passage occurs in the scene of Darnley’s recon- 
ciliation with his injured sovereign and wife, after the tragedy 
of Riccio’s murder. Darnley, irritated at the deference paid 
to his inveterate enemy the Iarl of Moray, and the contemp- 
tuous indifference with which he himself was treated, s: yught 
the chamber of Mary as his only refuge from those mocking 
fiends with whom he had so unn: aturally co! ispired d against her. 
His conscience seems to have been smitten with some feeling 
of remorse for what he had done; and certainly he was terrified 
at the prospect of still more atrocious designs, to which he 
apprehended he might be rendered an accomplice. Under 
these circumstances, Mary mide one last powerful appeal to 
his better feelings ; and for the moment 

‘Tier tears and pathetic cloquence prevailed: Darnley threw 
himself at her feet, and in an agony of remorse besought her to 
forgive his crime, and restore him to her love; offering at the same 
time to do any thing she desired. ‘To Mary’s honour it is recorded, 
that her first injunction was dictated by her anxiety for the weal of 
his immortal soul, stained with the deadly + euilt of murder. She 
knew his life was in no Jess danger than her own, and therefore 
begged lim * above all things to endeavour to appease the wrath of 
God by penitence and prayer, that he might obtain forgiveness 
where it Was most requisite to seek for mercy. As for her own 
forgiveness, that she most frankly accorded,’ she said, turning upon 
him, as she spoke, her face beaming wiih tenderness and joy.” 

it is not every wife who would so freely have imparted he 
own forgiveness to a husband that had been guilty of outrages 
like those which Darnley had committed against Mary; but 
the number is still less, we fear, of those who at such a mo- 
ment would have given the first place to that higher forgive- 
ness of which he stood in need. ‘This little incident is a token 
of that sincerity and earnestness in religion which formed the 
real foundation of Mary’s character, and which renders the 
study of her history so deeply interesting. 

Protestant biographers will not pay much attention to these 
details, nor attach much importance to them, perhaps, when 
narrated; but for ourselves, they throw a halo round her ac- 
tions and sufferings, and impart an interest to her whole life, 
Which the brightest genius, the most amiable temper, or the 
most er edige sufferines, would fail to command, if unac- 
"i, ea ed by this higher ai < more precious g oift. W e cannot 
forget what Benedict XIV. has said concerning this queen, 

“ that nothing, perhaps, i is ee to prove her ‘death to be a 
true martyrdoin” (nihil forlasse deest ex tis gue pro vero marty- 
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rio sunt necessaria,g De Can. SS. lib. i. ¢. 15, n. 10). Every 
biography, therefore, which takes a lower view of her lite and 
character, is to a certain extent necessarily unsatisfactory ; and 
although a faithful chronicle of all her words and actions must 
necds furnish the date upon which even the highest estimate of 
her character must be formed—if it be consistent with truth, 
—yetit will scarcely ever happen that such a chronicle shail be 
written. The materials for the life of Mary are so wniusually 
abundant as almost to prove a source of embarrassment to one 
who writes for this railway-reading generation. Something 
must be omitted; seleetion and abbreviation are absolutely 
indispensable; and here the taste of the author cannot fail 
to run counter to that of some of her readers. Miss Strick- 
land has manifestly the most sinecre desire to do full justice 
to her much-injured heroine; and she has therefore brought 
into the boldest relief all those points in her character which 
would most excite the admiration of the English public. But, 
in doing this, she has unconsciously represented some of them 
in a light which will strike the Catholic readers as distorted 
and unjust. ‘To take an example, let us look at the way m 
which she speaks of the wonderful toleration exhibited by 
Mary. Even before she came to Scotland, when Throckmor- 
ton the English ambassador waited on her in Paris, for the 
purpose of delivering a compliment in the name of his royal 
mistress on her recovery from a late illness, some conversation 
passed between them, in which she laid down very clearly the 
principles by which she desired to be guided in this very im- 
portant question. 


 ¢You know there is much ado in my realm about matters of reli- 
gion; and though there be a greater number of the -contrary re ligi ion 
to me than [ would there were, yet there is no reason that subjects 
should give a law to their sovereign, and speci ially in matters of reli- 
cion; which, I fear, my subjects shall take in hand. . I will be 
plain with you: the religion which I profess I hold to be the most ae- 
ceptable to God; nor do I know, nor desire to know, any other. 
Constancy becometh all folks well, none better than princes, and such 
as have rule over realms; and specially in matters of religion. I 
have been brought up,’ added she, ‘in this religion, and whe 
might credit me in any thing if | donald show myself light in this 
case ? And though I be young, and not well learned, yet I have 
heard this matter oft disputed by my uncle, my Lord Cardinal, 
with some that thought they could say somewhat in the matt cr; and 
I found no great reason therein to chi: ange my opinion.’ ‘ Madam,’ 
said Throckmorton, § if you judge well in that matter, you must be 
conversant in the Scriptures, which are the touchstone to try the 
right from the wrong. Peradventure,’ added he, ‘you are so par- 
tially affected to your uncle’s arguments, that you could not indif- 
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ferently consider the other party’s: yet this I assure you, madam, 
your uncle, my Lord Cardinal, in conference with me about these 
matters, hath confessed that there be great errors come into the 
Church, and great disorders in the ministers and clergy, msomuch 
that he desired and wished there might be a reformation of the one 
und the other.’ §T have often heard him say the like,’ rejoined 
Mary, who, from Throckmorton’s own showing, conducted herself 
with equal frankness and good mags during the whole of this 
deeply interesting conversation. She listened with great courtesy 
to all he chose to say on a of a very exciting nature, an d 
bore his plain spe aking with unruffled sweeiness. 1 trust,’ con- 
tinued Throckmorton, § that God will inspire all you that be princes, 
that there may be some good order taken in this matter, so as there 
may be one unity of religion throueh all Christendom.’ ‘God 
orant, "responded the \ voung Queen fi rvently. $ But, for my part,’ 
whites she, ‘vou may perceive that Iam none of those that will 
change my re ligion every year; and, as I told vou in the beginning 

I mean to constrain none of my subjects, but could wish that the y 
were all as Tam: and I trust they shall have no support to con- 
strain me.’ However widely we may differ from Mary's creed,” 
observes Miss Strickland, “ it is im possib le to impuen thie libe rality 
of her sentiments, which were fully borne ont by her conduct ; for, 
to lier honour be it said, she was the only sovereign in that age 
against whom no instance of persecution can be recorded.” 


On her arrival in Scotland, she proceeded to act in strict 
accordance with this enunciation of her principles. She chose 
a cabinet which, with one exception, was exclusively Protes- 
tant; and the majority of her council also belonged to the 
same religion; whilst in her own private chapel the holy 
sacrifice was of Sond according to the ancient rites. Her sub- 


jects, however, did not observe the same moderation towards 


their sovereign. On one of the first Sundays, ‘ the Marl of 
Argyll and the Lord James so disturbed the quire, that both 
priests and clerks left their places with broken heads and 
bloody ears. It was a sport alone for some that were there 
to behold it,” observes Randolph, in relating this outrage to 
his friend Cecil. Others there were,” he continues, in allu- 
sion to the young queen and her ladies, that shed a tear or 
two, and made no more of the sates ;’ that is to say, no 
steps were taken to bring the offenders to justice. A lew 
weeks later, the provost, Douglas of Kilspindie, and his breth- 
ren in oflice, 


‘Attempted a most despotic and illegal act of persecution 
against some of their fellow-subjects, by issuing a proclamation 
imperatively enjoining ‘all Papists,’ whom they designated by the 
offensive appellation of idolaters, and classed with the most de- 


praved offenders against the moral law, to depart the town, uader 
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the penaldes of being set on the market-cross for six hours? sub- 
ject Aa to all the insults and indignities which the rabble might think 
proper to inflict, carted round the town, and burned on b¢ oth. cheeks ; 
and for the third offence to be punts shed with death. 
Tf the fair che: ks ef the Papist Queen blanched not with alarm 
at the pain and distigurement with which, in common with those of 
the obstinate adherents to her proscribed faith, they were threatened 
by her barbarous provost and buaillies, it was haply b: wr se they 
t neled with indignation at the insulting manner in which she fou ind 
rself classed with the vilest of criminals. Instead, however, of 
oe up the matter as a personal grievance, by insisting, ike Es- 
ther, that she was included in this sweeping denunciation against 
thie people -of her own Cenoemination, she treated it as an infringe- 
ment of the liberties ef the realin, and addressed her royal letter to 
the town council complaining of this OPPVESsIVe and iHegal edict. 
She must, even wi she nad been a member of the reformed congre- 
vation, have done the same, as a duty incumbent upon a just ruler 
of the 4 poaple nsec to her chure e. Ter remonstrance pro- 
duced no other efleets than a reiteration of the same procl: unation, 
couched, if possible, in still grosser and more offensive | gn. 
Mary responded to this act of contumely by an order to the town 
comieil to supersede those magistrates hy electing others. The 
town council, on this indication of the spivit of her forefathers on 
the part of their youthful sovereign in her teens, yielded obedience 
to her mandate. hay irv then issned her royal proci:amation, grant- 
Ing permission ‘ > all eood and faithful subjects to repair to or 
leave Fdinburel cea to their pleasure or convenlence.” ‘And 
so, savs Knox, ‘got the devil freedom egain, whereas before he 
durst not have been seen by daylight upon the commen strects.’” 


*) } . 6é 7 os . ; 39 : ea 
These and other iwstances of Ma iy 's {oicratloh are re- 

} ee <, a 8 ce = ee me } Sais ts 
coided by Miss Strickland, with the verv laudable desire otf 


creatine a favourable impression of her herome on the minds 
ot her p rotestant readers; and we ourselves are as much de- 
liehted with them as they can be. Dut then, we desiderate 
some more timate knowledge of other hmeres in her cha- 
racter, which may enable us to qualify this toleration, and 
assign it to its true neice 2 aud here Miss Strickland is 
silent. Tolerati 1 Is not one of the cardinal virtues; it takes 
its colouling and its value from the fountain whence it springs; 
it mav be nothing more than an absolute idiffercnec to the 
ests of religion, and proceed from a deni al of all dogmatic 


Wite) t 
| 
truth. In such cases we cannot recognise it as a moral “excel- 
) ie ’ ~ 9° ‘ .. : } ; ‘ ° 4 - 
ence: and we think Aliss Striekdand has not oe sufficiently 
} } 


careiul to guard against such an interpretation being put upon 
he toleration of Mary. In order in some measure to supply 
his deficiency, which cannot fail to strike every Cathiolic 


reader, We wil Insert here two letters bearing upen the sub- 
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ject, to which Miss Strickiand nowhere alludes. ‘The one is ad- 
dressed to Pope Paul LV., and the other to her _— the Cardi- 
nal of Lorraine; and both are dated on the JOth January, 1560: 


‘* Most Hoty iF ather, ” she Says, addressing the Pope, ** our 
mind has always been so to direct our desires, thoughts, and la- 
bours, that some means might be officred us by heaven whereby we 
could bring back to the true fold our wretebedd people, whom, with 
the deepest grief, we have found strayed from the right way, and 
deluded by vain opinions and condem: ed errors. ‘The extreme ini- 
quity of the time has greatly distressed us, and has not yet suffered 
tis to do our duty in what concerned the sacred council [of Trent, 
sina rie then sitting], though we particular! y desired it. We pray 
your Ffoliness not to think that this has been neglected han any 
fault of ours, for we have tried every thing in or der to send prelates 
from our kingdom. We had hoped that so good and holy a proceed- 
ing would serve to the edification of our subjects : that at length they 
might, in a worthy manner, have acknowledged the holy Catholic 
Church with that obedience in which we wish to live and die. your most 
devoted daughter. For this desired end we will spare no means m 
our power, vol even life itself?” 

The tencur of ler second lettcr is as follows: 

“Niy kinsman,—An opportunity offering, I would not be wanting 
in my duty to preserve your favour and friendship towards me. 
‘Together with these letters to you I send others to our Holy Fa- 
ther, which I beg of you to cause to be transmitted to him with all 
due reverence. In the whe protess and affirm that Twill Eve and 
dic in the ancient obedience to the Catholic and Roman Church: I re- 
pute it to be the only Chr ik and its Pontiff chief shepherd; whom 
I supplicate to acknow! ledve me as his devoted Gaughter. I pray 
you to bear me witness, as far as you can, that the many miserable 
errors 1i which the greater part cf my kingdom is immersed grieve 
me much; and yet i am condemned to be a spectator of the same. 
Believe me that 1 should me most ha appy could any remedy be found 
for these evils, even should it be with the saerifice of my life ; for I 
have determiued rather to forfeit that than to change this my faith, or 
to give car in any respect to these heresics. You may be certain 
that T will listen to you; and I earnestly entreat, that if I have in 
any way been iess Intent on religion than was Hitting, you will excuse 
me, for you know my good- will 1 etter than any other.” 


We have no doubt that these letters are no mere diploma- 
tic documents, declaring sentiments which were thought to be 
becoming in a person in Mary’s situation, but rather the genuine 
expressions of her own simple and religious heart, really de- 
scribing what she felt; and when we remember the inflammatory 
language, on the one hand, which was being used against her at 
that time in the Protestant pulpits, where she was compared 
to Jezabe!, Sisara, and other notorious objects of divine wrath 
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and vengeance, and the persuasions of many Catholic nobies, 
on the other hand, who sought to frighten her into adopting a a 
different line of conduct, —we cannot sufficiently admire her 
firmness and modcration in still continuing to levislate on her 
own enlightened plans. It must have been a severe trial to 
an carnest and good Catholic, in the cireumstances under which 
she found herself, to listen to the complaints of her Catholic 
subjects, protesting against her policy as injurious to the in- 
terests of the Ee, when there was not one amongst them 
more really devoted to those interests, and more re: idy to make 
all possible sacrifices for their promotion. Indeed, it is very 
instructive, in this ree@ard, to compare the language te con- 
duct of Mary with that of some other Catholics who ficvure In 
the same history. Mary, the really devout and dh 
mising Catholic in her own practice, was a perfect model cf 
toleration in hier behaviour towards cthers. Daruley, on the 
other hand, who, as Miss Strickland expresses it, * occasion- 
ally made his Popish principles bend to his political interests ;” 
who, on the solemn oceasion of his marriage, retired from 
chureh with the Protestant lords before the Mass was begun; 
and who, both before and after his marriage, did not scruple 
to attend the pre ae of John Knox;—alterwards, when hie 
thought himself sufficicntly powerful no longer to be under 
the necessity of conce ine his real ereed, “ inhibited this 
same John Knox from pr reaching, rated the lords for not going 
with him to Mass, tossed the psi salm-book into the fire, and 
swore he would have a Mass in St. Giles’s.” It would take us 
away from our present subject to show that this was no strange 
phenomenon, but an ordinary rule, characterising the whole 
history of what is called rehgious persecution on the part of 
professing Catholics; but we cannot take our leave cf this 
subject without contrasting this — picture of Mary’s 
toleration with the picture given us by Mr. Sharon ‘Turner, 
who says that “ every Protestant of England had the dismay- 
Ing certaint y betore him, from Ma ry’s fixed attachment to her 
religion, fiom her atentinatties to uphold it, her repeated 
pledges, and the Romish conviction,—that Wf she should gain 
the Lneglish throne, she would renew her namesake’s eareer 
of violent persecution and bloodshed against all who should 
reject the Papal system !" 

We have pointed out what we consider to be a defect in 
Miss Strickland’s narrative; a defeet which it is impossible 
perhaps that any Prot estant should altogether avoid in writ- 
ing the life of a Catholic. At the same time, we are bound to 
add that the impression which this biography leaves on the 
mind, both as to Mary’s character and abilities, is in every way 
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far more true and satisfactory than that which is left by any 
other Protestant historian we know of. The pertod of het 
history comprised in this volume is from the second year of 
her widowhood, or the first year after her entrance into ana 
lai id, to the vear after her unhappy marriage with Darnley 
period full of extraordinary trials and d ficulties, but throug rh 
out the whole of which she behaved with consummate skill, 
prudence, and virtue. A young widow of cighteen, returning 
‘ from the polished and admiring court of France, to assume 
the reins of empire in a reali impoverished by fore’ en Inva- 
sions and convulsed with internal strife,” she showed no or- 
dinary abilities as well as goodness, in the exertions which she 
nade to conciliate the affections of all parties; and the degree 
of success which attended these cfiorts was certainly far more 
to be attributed to the temperate and maternal tone of her 
own personal disposition, than to the virtue or talents of her 
prime ministers. No sooner had she taken possession of the 
government of her own realm, than she devoted her attention 
to the relief of all who were in misery and oppressed. ‘* Never 
was any sovereign,” says Miss Strickland, “ so little burden- 
some to her people, or more attentive to their eeneral weal.” 
‘Two almoners were chosen for the distribution of her persona! 
charities to objects of distress; a portion of her private income 
was devoted to the education of young children ; an advocate 
was appointed to plead the causes of the poor, and to defend 
them from the oppression of the powerful; and in order that 
their causes might be disposed of with greater expedition, she 
“ordered three days a-week for their attendance, and aug 
mented the judges’ salaries, sitting herself often for more 
equity.” Nothing was too trifling for her notice that pro- 
mised to benefit the humbler classes of her subjects. Having 
observed, for instance, during her progress through Lorraine, 
that the condition of the peasantry was much better in those 
districts where the women and children were occupied in mak- 
Ing straw-hats, than where this domestic manufacture was un- 
known, she engaged a company of these Lorraine straw- 
piaiters to return with her to her own country, in order to 
instruct her countrywomen in the same simple but profitable 
art. We are not surprised, therefore, to learn, on the autho- 
rity of the French ambassador, that from the first moment of 
her landing, *‘ she quickly wou the hearts of the people by 
the graciousness and sweetness of her deportinent ; ” and that 
iy popularity Was no mere caprice of the moment—excited 
by the tou ching interest of the circumstances under which the 
young and beautiful widow came to take possession of her throne 
—is clear from many incidents in the later history of her life. 
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english intrigues, however, and the fanaticism of John Knox, 
were only too powerful in blasting all the happy fruits that 
might reasonably have been ex nected from this rare combination 
of cifts and circumstances. But for these elements of di: cord, 
skilfully handled by subtle and unscrupulous politicians, no 
even the ill-assorted marri: ge with Darnley would have suiliced 
to dim the glories of Mary’ s reign. Her domestic happiness, 
indeed, must under all cireums tanees necessarily have been em- 
bitte red by her union with one in every way so unworthy of 
her; but the good government of her people would scarcely 
have been interrupted but for the causes we have men- 
tioned; since the facts hag ge in this volume abundantly 
show that, thoneh Mary had, from a natural sense of pro- 
pricty, de sired to saan her husband with herself in the 
management of political affairs, yet, when he showed himself 
utterly i incapacitated for such a responsibility, she did net he- 
sitate to continue to bear it alone and with undiminished 
ability. Indeed, nothing has struck us more forcibly in this 
new b’ ography of Queen Mary, than the very high order of 


’ 


talent displayed in her diplomatic intercourse with the ing- 
lsh aud other courts. Some of her correspondence with 
Queen Elizabeth, and conversations with her iniquitous am- 
bassador, Randolph, are perfect masterpieces of Christian 
politics. With a council, the majority of whom were the 
bribed tools of the Enel: h sovereign; With ministers, secking 
for the most part nothing but the advancement of th: elr own 
intere sts; urrounded by spies and traitors; it is truly won- 
derful that ‘Mary should have been able to ouide | her course so 
successfully as she did: and it is quite refreshing to turn from 
the hypocritical dispatches of Randolph, and the perjured les 
of Elizabeth, to some of the open-hearted, sincere, and manly 
declarations of the Scottish Queen. We are sorry that our 
limits will not allow us to quote, either from her letters or 
speeches, instances of what we refer to; neither can we find 
room, as we had intended, fer Miss Sivickiond’ s narrative of 
the murder of Riccio, and hee comments upon it. We must 
content ourselves with saying, that the narrative is far more 
detailed and aceurate than any that has yet been publi ‘shed: 
and that it will not be the fault of the narrator, if it does not 
materi tally impair that Profestant tradition of Mary’ s character, 
which blind fanaticism and political falsehood have so long 


and so industriously saandaied. 
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ON THE STUDY OF WORDS, 
Lectures by RR. C. Trench, B.D., §¢. §e. JI. W. Parker. 


“Can you devise any means to prevent the spread of the 
Roman Catholic rc ligion, * said the Orange Recorder to the Pro- 
testant Bishop of London : and in so speaking he represented 
one half of ie co- relivionists at the present d: iy, and obliged 
the prelate he addresse d—doubtless much against his will—to 
represent the other half. Why should not this oft-repeated 
query, which it is found so difficult to ans: wer, receive the 
honour due to what 1s so highly characteristic of the times, 
and be commemorated by a med: Ul, with a half-le neth figure of 
the recorder on the one side, and the silent bishop on the 
other: the robes belonging to ieee episcopal office in the 
Establishment being made too ample to alloy Ww of an inscrip- 
tion, while a countenance indicative of astonishment at the 
impropriety of such a question in public, and of perplexity as 
to what were the fitting answer, might yet further explain its 
absence ? 

This, however, is but by the way. We are not ourselves 
anxious so much to preserve a record of what is passing 
around us, as to point out its true character, and to help, and 
if possible even to foree, people to understand it. As Catho- 
lies, we have such confidence in Him who fights for us, that we 
can at almost any moment become byst: inders of the contest 
in which we are engaged ; and like the Israelites of old, turn 
round upon our pursuers, not to strike, but to conte »mplate 
them struggling helplessly in the waters that are coming over 
them, and which must ere long cast them up dead upon the 

sea-shore. Nevertheless, w hen we see those whom we have 
beaded up to with respect both for their characters and abili- 
ties, —have esteemed as neighbours, and, but for their want of 
sympathy with us in the highest of all concernments, we 
should have added as friends, s—when we see such persons 
adopting a mode of resisting the advance of Catholicity, which 
it is quite incomprehe msible to us that they should n ot see to 
be stamped with the devil’s own mark—as what can only be 
fitly used by his agents, and in his cause—we must cry out. 

But we are writing what will be mere enigmas to many of 
our readers: let us hasten to explain ourselves 

Mr. Richard Chenevix Trench is a gentleman, as few 
require to be told, of considerable powers of mind and scho- 
larly attainments ; favourably known to the public by works 
both in poctry and prose. Ie occupies no mean position in 
the Establishment, for he is beneficed in the Diocese of Win- 
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chester, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Oxford, and 
Professor of Divinity in King’s College, London ; and is withal 
highly amiable and respectable in private life. here are 
about him, therefore, all those ac compe anlments of station and 
charaeter which we naturally regard as guarantees for general 
propriety and rect titude, Most especk ally in all that is printed 
and valine “dl with the author’s name. Beine such an one, 
he sought permission to deliver lectures to the Training 
School for Masters at W inchester, and, of course, very cas sily 
obtained it. ‘the subject chosen by him was ably treated, 
and the lectures were soon afterwards published. As they 
appeared just at that strange time when an [English Parhament 
laboured for a whole session on the production of an act which 
did nothing but register and notify to all whom it might con- 
cern, with super-excellent sucecss, something which the Pope 
had recently done, it was not unnatural they should con- 
tain some evidences that this was the case. We did not for 
some time know what they were, not having chanced to meet 
with the book till very late ly. When we did, we found it in 
its ** fourth edition, revised :” a notice that prevents our con- 
sidering its contents to be any where the mere temporary 
ebullitions of Protestant fecling, much as we could have 
wished to do so; but obliges us to regard them as expressions 
of views and teaching which their author has fully considered, 
and by which he is resolutely determined to abide. 

The following is the first passage to which we would draw 
attention: 

“Doubtless you will ever seek to cherish in your scholars, to 
keep lively in yourselves, that apart and temper which attach a 
special value and interest to all h: wing to do with the land of our 
birth—that land which the Providence of God has assigned as the 
sphere of our life’s work and of theirs. Our schools are called 
‘national; and if we would have them such more than in name, we 
must neglect nothing that will assist us in fostering a national 
spirit in them. = I know not whether this is sufficiently considered 
among us; yet certainly we cannot have church schools worthy the 
name, and Jeast of all in England, unless they are truly national as 
vell. It is the anti-national character,” Tlet this be particularly 
observed] “ot the Romish system... . which mainly revolts 
Englishmen, as we have lately very plainiy seen; and if their sense 
of this should ever crow W eak, their protest against that system would 
soon lose nearly all of its energy and strength.” 

The words we have omitted are these: “ Though I do not 
in the least separate this from its anti-seriptural, but rather 
regard the two as most intimately cohering with one another 
They only serve to distract the ‘attention of the reader, andl 
prevent his observing the remarkable admission contained in 
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the sentence; they also require to be noticed by themselves 
on their own account. 

The author’s argument, then, seems to run thus: 1 take 
for granted that you are men of national predilection, and wiil 
be anxious to cherish such fe elings in both yourselves and 
your scholars. Observe, then, that as masters of schools 
called National, you will be bound to consider this a duty 
which you must endeavour to perform by all the means in 
your power. And don’t fail to remark that our Church 
schools are National also in name. See that you make them 
so in reality. This is the best means I can devise for pre- 
venting the “spread of the Catholic religion. The antipathy 
of Englishme n to Catholicism at the present day rests more 
on the persuasion that it is anti-national than on any thing 
else; so that on your extending and perpetuating that persua- 
sion depends our security against the inroads of that religion. 
And for my own part, I can most conscientiously recommend 
this course to you, since I hold that the anti-national and 
anti-scriptural are so near akin, that what is one can hardly 
but be the other also.” We are not aware of any injustice 
done to Mr. Trench in thus putting his argument into words, 
less choice doubtless than his own, but which appear to us to 
convey his meaning more truly, because they express dis- 
tinctly what he very naturally ‘wished to ke ep in the back 
eround, aud only imply. We believe, then, that we may now 
deliberately charge him with nation: alism ; the set: ring up, that 
is, the national verdict as of authority in matters of religion, — 
the regarding the ror populi as being to such a degree the 
vO Dei, that he can recommend it to ‘the Instructors of youth 
as their rule of faith. It is really lamentable to think that 
any one so much to be respected can adopt a view so pre- 
eminently unchristian. How can he, as a Protestant, be so 
indifferent to what we find in Scripture respecting it? No 
thing there is more plain that that our Lord, in intreducing 
the new dispensation, rejected the assistance of a hitherto 
favoured nation that was expecting and longing to be used for 
the purpose, and that He did this in the most marked manner. 
He died, we know, for our redemption. This was the cause 
why Ife permitted Himself to be put to death, but not the 
cause why His enemies sought his death. Ile died a holo- 
caust for the world, but also a martyr; like other martyrs, 
bearing witness to some great truth of His religion. And 
which of them all appeared i in the eyes of the lufallible Judge 
to be that for which it would be most instructive for us that 
He should die? ‘The chief-pricsts and the Pharisees held a 
council, to consider what should be done respecting Him, and 
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said: © If we let Him thus alone, all men will believe on Him, 
and the Romans will come and take away both our place and 
nation.” And the high-priest said that it was expedient for 
the people that He should die. ‘Then from that d: ay forth 
they took counsel together how to put Him to death.” And 
when He was before the Roman governor, and * Pilate 
sought to release Him, the Jews cried out, saying, If thou let 
this man eo, thou art not Ceesar’s friend, ammaves maketh 
himself a king speaketh against Cassar. W hen Pilate there- 
fore heard that saying, he hesitated no longer, but brought 
Jesus forth, and sat down in the judgment-se at.” ‘Thus, our 
Lord was apprehended as anti-Jewish, and condenined as anti- 
Roman. He might have died so as to testify to the value of 
any other principle in the religion He bequeathed us, but 
He chose to be the proto-martyr of those amongst His fol- 
lowers—and they have been many—who laid down their lives 

as being anti-national. And yet a Christian, and one w ho 
accounts himself a minister of the Gospel, can desire men to 
“keep lively in themselves,” ‘‘ cherish” in others, ‘ ‘neglect 
nothing that will assist thew in fostering a national spirit” 

with reference to religion! Would that He who alone can do 
it, would open his eyes to perecive whose tools he is recom- 
mending, and whose work alone it is probable will be done by 
them. 

But while we feel it no disgrace, but rather a thrilling 
pleasure, to be called anti-national in this sense—for so called 
they our Lord and His disciples, and the martyrs generally of 
the first three centuries—we must not be supposed to admit for 
a moment that Catholicity is really in itself anti-national. 
Socicty, with its various and varying systems of government, Is 
an ordinance of God, as well as the Church ; . and the one can- 
not be essentially contradictory of the other. The Church is 
simply un-national. And it becomes, and is denounced as 
more than this, only when the state, in ignorance or contempt 
of its divine rights, interferes to thwart it in its own domain, 
or to absorb it into the political system, as one amongst many 
other human institutions. Were it really anti- national, the 
facts of past history would be far other than they are. We 
should find in that case that as it received nations within its 
pale, instead of adapting itself with the wonderful pliancy it 
has to whatever existed amongst them, using its influence only 
to weed from them what was vicious and destructiv e, and its 
intellect and its learning more fully to establish and develop 
their institutions,—it w ould either have dislocated and broken 
them up into a sort of Arcadian barbarism, or, changing scep- 
tres into crosiers, and surmounting them with a mitre or a hat, 
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made Rome the centre of a great civil as well as ecclesiastical 
empire. But we know that it has not done this: though 
itself the greatest of all governmental powers, possessing a 
world- wide dominion and_ indestructible vitality, it has not 
striven to supplant the civil power, but to uphold it. So far 
judeed is it removed from natural siinnaions to the authori- 
ivs of a country,—so much is it inclined to conserve what ls, 
to he ‘Ip or oblige all over whom it has influence to make the 
best of what exists,—that if it is chargeable with being the 
cause of civil mischief at all, it is so much more in this direc- 
tion than in the opposite. How many monarchs of an effete 
dynasty have succeeded one another with trembling hands 
and idiots’ heads, and the quiet, legal orderliness of. their 
subjects remaine .d undisturbed, simply because those subjects 
were Catholic, aud the Church was an ever-present, all-pervad- 
ing Deity, as it were, to preserve it! Under what a series of 
national and persecuting indignities, long drawn out, changeful 
yet ever the same, has not Ireland persevered under English 
rule, and for no cther reason but because she was Catholic ; : 
for though revolution be possible in a Catholic population, it 
is less probable than in any other. 

But we have not space to say more on this subject. We 
must turn to some of the other passages in the book that 
require notice. We have drawn attention to this first—though 
it occurs near the end,—because there is something about the 
others which, till this was met with, we in vain endeavoured 
to account for consistently with the supposition that our 
author would not knowingly do what was wrong,—a supposi- 
tion which we cannot bear to abandon. Nationality is not to 
be confounded with patriotism; which is the forgetting self in 
the remembrance of those around you, whereas nationality is 
an expansion of self, and a taking up into it of those around 
you. And he who rejects that which comes to him with the 
professions and claims of ‘the truth,’ because it is anti- 
national, is exactly on a par (morally) with him who does so 
because he pe erecives it to condemn himself. And when, un- 
happily, he has possessed himself with the idea that nationalism 
is but an acquiescence in God’s providence, and has enthroned 
it in his Protestant mind as scriptural, it leads him under a 
stern necessity to treat Catholicity with the same towering 
scorn and reckless injustice which it receives from those w ho 
hate it from its protesting against their personal vices. 

But pp. 10, 11 afford an instance of what we mean. 


‘Where a perversion of the moral sense has found place, words 
preserve oftentimes a record of this perversion. We have a signal 
example of this—even as it is a notable evidence of the manner 
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in which moral contagion, spreading from heart and manners, invades 
the popular language in the use, or ratlier misuse, of the word 
‘ religion’—during all the ages of Papat Retaliation in europe. 
Probably many of you are aware that in those times a ‘religious 
person’ did not mean any one who felt and allowed the bonds that 
bound him to God and his fellow- -men, but one who had taken pecu- 
liar vows upon him, a member of one of the monkish orders ; a 
‘religious’ house did not mean, nor does it now mean in the Church 
of Rome, a Christian household ordered in the face of God, but a 
house in which these persons were gathered together according to 
the rule of some man, Benedict, or Dominic, or some other. A 
‘religion’ meant not a service of God, but an order of moukery ; 
and taking the monastic vows was termed going into a ‘religion,’ 
Now what an awful light does this one word, so used, throw on the 
entire state of mind and habits of thought in those ages! ‘That 
this was ‘religion,’ and nothing else was deserving of the name! 
And religion was a title which ‘might not be given to parents and 
children, ‘husbands and wives, men and women fulfilling faithfully 
and holily in the world the several duties of their stations, but only 
to those who had devised self-chosen service for themselves.’ 

Of course, one who is Professor of Divinity in King’s Col- 
lege, London, and Examining Chaplain to the Bis shop of 
Oxtord, is as well aware as ourselves that Christians, “ during 
the ages of Papal domination,” had a religion binding them 
in love and duty to God and their fellow-men, besides that 
of the * ‘religious * in * religious houses ;” that the sense at- 

tached to the word “ religion ” did not exclude e the idea of a 
service of God, but did essentially include it; and that the 
word was, and is, used by Cat holies, as he describes, not to 
slonify that the persons and houses thus denominated and 
they alone are religious, but because all Catholics being as 
such, in obligation at least, ‘chigious, these are so by a more 
solemn offering up and da votion of emmdvos to God. ‘To 
suppose otherwise would be to doa grievous injustice to the 
author himself, to the learned body of which he is a profe ssor, 
and the dis tinguished prelate whose chaplain he is. Ie 
knows all this well; but the Catholics are anti-national, and 
‘we must neglect nothing that will assist us in fostering a 
national spirit.” This preposterous nationalisin so aaas him, 
that he thinks he cannot be wrong in doing to Catholics what 
(we are sure) he would be amongst the first to denounce as 
most flagrantly dishonest and unjust if done to any ot nei 

It may be worth observing, before passing on, that Pro- 
testants retain the Catholic ne 4 in their use of rt word to a 
much greater extent than Mr. Trench seems to suppose. 
Five and twenty years ago, if not at the present ¢ day, “not to 
be religious” did not mean “ to be without religion;” and many 
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amongst the lower classes may be heard now to avow unhesi- 
tatinzly that they are of ‘no religion ;” and then go on to 
explain that they never joined any, but read their Bibles at 
home, and went to hear sometimes one preacher and some- 
times another , Just where they could get good. Of course, the 
Catholic is no accidental use, and still less a misuse of the 
word. It is its Christian use, that which necessarily results 
from our having a revelation in which there is so much which 
men cannot receive, except those to whom it is given, Mz. 
Trench’s use is the natural, the classical, and—would that he 
would consider it—the heathen, 

The passage last quoted is immediately followed by an- 
other, which we must extract; and it shell be the last with 
which we will trouble our readers. 


“In like manner that ‘lewd,’ which meant at one time no 
more than ‘lay,’ or unlearned,—the ‘lewd’ people, the lay 
people,—should come to signify the sinful, the vicious, is not a 
little worthy of note. How forcibly we are reminded here of that 
saying of the Pharisees of old : ‘This people which knoweth not 
the Jaw is cursed ;’ how much of their spirit must have been at 
work before the word could have acquired this secondary meaning !”” 

But when was it that this secondary meaning made its 
appearance 2 We could scarcely believe our eyes when, on 
turning to Richardson, which is Mr. Trench’s great authority 
in these matters, we found that it came in at the time of that 
blessed Reformation, when even Protestant historians are 
forced to confess that the Inelish fell into a state of most 
veneral and fearful depravity. Previously Chaucer could say: 


‘*'Ya blessed be alway a lewed man, 

That nought but only his beleve can.” 
Neither “ lay” nor * lewd” were terms conveying an idea in 
any way dis remota to the minds of our Catholic ancestors. 
Still, of course the want of learning implied by them was not 
felt to be a title to respect. Though not a fault, it was a 
misfortune; a disadvantage that made the talker a babbler. 
And thus we find in the same writer: 

‘¢Thou makest me 

So weary of thy veray lewednesse, 

That al so wisely God my soul blesse, 

Min ere aken of thy drafty (worthless) speche.’ 
This is the only instance given by Richardson of the word 
being used in a necessarily disparaging sense before the era 
we have mentioned. Atterwards, it specdily attained its pre- 
sent meaning; and there scems to have been some chance of 
‘lay’ having it too; for Milton speaks of “an unpvyincipled, 
unedify’d, and Jaie-rabble.” And Gay says: 
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‘‘ These indiscretions give a handle 
To lewd lay tongues to give us scandal,”’ 

Who, then, have been the haughty Pharisees? the olden Ca- 
tholic clergy, or the Reformers and their successors? It is 
sad to remark, too, that not only do the examples in Richard- 
son prove what we have said, but he pointe dly remarks, that 
the present use of the word is ‘modern.’ He, indeed, with 
others, derives the word oli an Anglo-Saxon, th: at means to 
mislead, or beguile ; which, he thinks (not very wisely), makes 
it nearly equivalent to wicked. But the passages he gives us 
do not show us the word once used in that sense; and this 
is a fully sufficient answer to the unsupported supposition. 
‘Lewd’ having been supposed by the Protestant lexicogra- 
pher to be derived from a root that answers (be it remem- 
bered) to its modern sense, and to ary only; and ‘lay’ or 
‘lewd’ found to have been anciently used indificrently,—* lay ’ 
has been thought to have also come from the same root as 
‘lewed’; and thus the clergy, we are desired to conclude, 
looked on all who were not of their order, as beguiled, misled 
people, and gave them a name that signified this. If, how- 
ever, we reverse this process—and there is no ctymoiogical 
reason why we should not—and examine ‘lay’ first, and argue 
from ‘lay’ to ‘lewd,’ we arrive at a very different conclusion. 
A ‘layman’ is a man who sings ‘ lays,’ a word signifying in 
old times not only the metrical bh: allad, bet also whistling, and 
every kind of low humming sound that had tune in it. 
Evidently, therefore, our ancestors had observed that great 
Sietination between the learned and the unlearned, that the 
latter whistled as he went for want of thought, hummed some 
tune, or sang a strain of some ballad, while the former ‘ soli- 
tude in silence, seldom less alone than when alone,” did not 
speak unless he thought he could do so to good purpose ; and 
hence they gave the latter a name de seriptiv ce of this peculiarity. 

* Lewd,’ used in the same sense as ‘lay,’ is doubtless of like 
origin ; and with all due deference to those who are learned in 
Anglo-Saxon and its kindred dialects, we would ha ward the 
conjecture that if a draughtsman be one who draws. a lewd man 
may have been one who sang lavs. ‘This view of the matter 
is consistent with what we know was the character of the old 

Catholic clergy, and also with the remains of their literature 
that have come down to us. 

Meanwhile we are forgetting Mr. Trench. There are 
other passages in his work painfully exemplifying the arro- 
gance and virulence with which he regards every thing con- 
nected with us. Accustomed as we are to the di isplay of a 
great deal of this on all sides of us, we are sorry to say that 
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his, all its circumstances considered, much exceeds that of 
most. It is intense, violent, unreasoning, unscrupulous; it is 
Orange. And yet Mr. Trench is really all that we said of 
him at first, and we dare say much more; but being a 
Nationalist, and feeling himself called on to ‘* devise some 
means for preventing the spread of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion,’ he is made to forget what is due to himself, to his 
station, and to us. What a sacrifice to make for the further- 
ance of the unhallowed cause! What demon has required it 
of him? ‘“ And taking his eldest son that should have reigned 
in his ae he offered him for a burnt- offering upon the wall; 
and there was great indignation throughout Israel ; and they 
stralghtway departed from him, and returned into their own 
Jand.” 





OUR PICTURE IN THE CENSUS. 


Census of Great Britain, 1851. Religious Worship in Eng- 
land and Wales. Report and Tables presented to both 
Houses of Parliament, by Command of her Majesty. 1853. 


So we have been numbered. We have been told long ago by 
a great public instructor, that we are a nation habitually ad- 
dicted to anthmetic; and now the Registrar-General and 
his merry men, and that king of men, Mr. Ilorace Mann, 
sabi, gone into figures for us in our decennial census to a 
most gratifying extent. It is something to be an arithme- 
tical nation : but to be arithmetic itself is more than the most 
ardent Cockers could have mong of. We have become 
figures. We have been pounded into fractions. Our nume- 
rators have been Mr. Horace Mann and the 30,610 lesser men 
all over tie country, who have been emploved in obtaining tlie 

‘exact and fi rithfal picture of the religious state of England 
By Wales.” And the denominators have been no less than 
five -and- thirty ‘* Christian Churches,” according to the Re- 
gistrar’s -office definition (for we suppose that a definition does 
exist there) of a Christian Church, besides isolated bodies, 
which have. obstinately, and contrary to all sound arithmetic, 
refused to have any denominator, although compulsorily en- 
joying anumerator. We have been square .dand cubed, and have 
had all manner of roots extracted out of us; most of them 
very bitter. We have been put into pews and sittings, and 
we Catholics have been specially put into standings. And 
having been worked backwards and forwards, no doubt to the 
content of ‘the popular religious heart, we offer to astonished 
Christendom such a spectacle of religious figures, analysis, and 
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synthesis, as must realise the wildest hopes of the office and 
the nation. We must actually be giving food to an unkno wh 
number of caleulating boys. The reli: vious worship * Sup- 
plement” is also a supplement to all * Tutors’ hhentehemdec: ‘ 
and every Mr. Feeder, B.A., must have begun the cuties of 
this new year with a new store of examples, and a liveliness of 
arithmetical pose plastique which will terminate the lives of 
many little Pauls. In short, as a supplement to the great 
blac. book of British life and desi h, has been Issued a brown 
book about religious worship in England and Wales. And 
this has been condensed (also officially) into a pale green 
book, published by Routledge at a shilling, for universal con- 
sumption. We utterly reject to-day ail eanichildeatine of the 
blue book, and are going to addict ourselyes once more to 
the brown and the green, 

But before entering upon the theology cf the office of the 
Registrar-General, we beg to submit to the nume rators, and 
to all non-Catholic denominators and denominations (except, 
as We suppose we must except on this point, the — matic 
Greek Chu rch), the following scriptural difficulty ; ; fora diffi. 
culty we think it oe ight to be to them. Have these ve ntlemen 
and societics sufficiently considered the 24th chapter of what 
is called in their Bibles the Second Book of Semucl? é 


‘And the anger of the Lord was again kindled against Isracl, 
and Wen up David among them, saying: £Go number Israel and 
Juda. And the king wid to Joab, the general of his army Go 
throuch all the tribes of Israel from Dan to Bersabee, and adhe 
ve the aie that Iinay know the number of them. And Joab said 
to the king. ... what meaneth my lord the king by this kind of 
thing?) But the king’s words prevailed... . and Joab gave up the 
sum of the number of the people to the king. But David's heart 
struck him after the people were numbered: and David said to the 

Lord, IT have sinned very much in what [ have done: but I pray 
Thee, O Lord, to take away the ia — of Thy servant, vest : 
have done exceeding foo! isbly. : . And the Lord sent a pestilence 
upon Israel, from the morning unto the time appointed : and there 
died of the people from Dan to Bersabee seventy thousand men.” 


According to the usual handling of Holy Scripture by 
Protestant expounders, we should be glad to hear a reli gious 


theory of the census of England and Wales. There was one 
thing that David did not do. He made no inquiry into the 


religious worship of the Jebusites. And in his census there 


is no allusion whatever to any denominatioual or connexional 
arrangements. ‘The case of Core, Dathan, and Abiron was 
not forgotten in a nation which lived under the immediate in- 
fluence of the presence of God. And probably the terrific 
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particularity with which that awful scene is related in the 
Book of Numbers, had quenched all desire for a census of re- 
ligious worship, severed from the only worship which God had 
instituted. David sinned grievously in the sight of God; but 
he did not do this. He slew them. This was his first business 
on capturing Sion. We are not drawing any inference ; we 
only mention these circumstances, recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment, as things worthy of Protestantattention. But this is a 
digression. 

Mr. Horace Mann has authenticated, in his own person 
and calling, the statement of Pope. He, Mr. Horace Mann, 
has actually become ‘the proper study of mankind.” His 
figures, as they bear upon us, are (no doubt undesignedly) 
utterly fallacious; and we protest against them. They are, 
however, ipiaser sia avainst all who furnished them, and do 
not protest against them; and so of his statements generally. 
And it must be admitted that this eentleman has never been 
drawn away from his luxurious riot in figures, to give any 
dircet Intimation of any peculiarities of belief prevalent in 
the office whose servant he has been. Father Newman has 
de: cribed, as only Father Newman can, the prejudiced man. 
It is now our delightful lot to have discovered a man who is 
the precise opposite of that character. He describes himself 
as “indulging a hope that his remarks are free from bias ;” 
“ that he has been describing fairly the opini ons of others, but 
not presuming to express his own.” It is the ambition of 
inany persons to veil from their hearers or readers the know- 
lecge of what sort of minister they sit under. Mr. Horace 
Mann has gone a step further ; he has veiled this usual for- 
mula. But we assure him that we perfectly understand him ; 
aud we freely own that we remain in most complete igno- 
rance of the nature of the minister, if any, under w oe he has 
elected to sit. We pronounce him to be pre-eminently “the 
unprejudiced man.” 

lu what fellows, then, we propose bricfly to tell those 
readers of the Rambler who have not plunged into the brown 
or the pale green book—or having done so, may like to hear a 
little more of the: n—-something about the several denomina- 
tions in Ineland and Wales, and something about the Catho- 
lic Chureh; and then, recollecting that divine authority which 
telis us that by their fruits we shall know them, we will give, 
on Protestant authority, a specimen of what has come upor 
Kung land since she has been given over to those sccieties which, 
in the tngoloay cf the office, are described as © Christian 
('} hurche 


Speclatum admissi, visum leneatis, amici ? 
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synthesis, as must realise the wildest hopes of the office and 
the nation. We must actually be giving Vood to an unknown 
number of calculating boys. The reli: gious worship Sup- 
plement” is also a supplement to all * Tutors’ Assistants ;” 
and every Mr. Feeder, B.A., must have begun the duties of 
this new year with a new store of examples, and a liveliness of 
arithmetical pose plastique which will terminate the lives of 
many little Pauls. In short, as a supplement to the great 
blue {ome of British life and dens th, has been issued a brown 
book about religious worship in England and Wales. And 
this has been condensed (also officially) into a pale erecn 
‘won published by Routledge at a shilling, for universal con- 
sumption. We utterly reject to-day ail cons sideration of the 
blue book, and are going to addict ourselves once more to 
the brown and the green. 

But before entering upon the theology cf the office of the 
Registrar-General, we beg to submit to the numerators, and 
to all non-Catholic denominators and denominations (c xcept, 
as we suppose we mest except on this point, the schismatic 
Greek Church), the following scriptural difficulty ; for a diffi- 
culty we think it ought to be tothem. Have hao gentlemen 
and societies suflicie ntly considered the 24th chapter of what 
is called in their Bibles the Second Book of § Samuel ? 


‘And the anger of the Lord was again kindled against Isracl, 
asi stirred up D: avid among them, saying : © Go nuniber Isr nel iad 
Juda, And the king said to Joab, the general of his army: Go 
through all the tribes of Israel from Dan to Bersabee, and seaadliale 
ve the - ople, that may know the number of them. And Joab said 
to the king... . what meaneth my lord the king by this kind of 
thing? But the king’s words prevailed ...eand Joab gave up the 
sum of the number of the people to the king. But David's heart 
struck him after the people were —— red: and David said to the 

Lord, I have sine - _ onesie haces [have done: but I pray 
have done st re foolis! bly. eas An the Lord sent a pestilence 
upon Israel, from the morning unto the time appointed: and there 
died of the people from Dan to Bersabee seventy thousand men.” 


According to the usual handling of Holy Scripture by 
Protestant expounders, we should be glad to hear a religious 
theory of the census of Kneland and Wales. ‘There was one 
thing that David did nof do. He made no inquiry into the 
religious worship of the Jebusites. And in his census there 
is no allusion whatever to any denominatioual or connexional 
arrangements. ‘The case of Core, Dath ian, and Abiron was 
not forgotten In a nation which Seed ' under the immediate In- 
fluence of the presence of God, And probably the terriiic 
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particularity with which that awful scene is related in the 
Book of Numbers, had quenched all desire for a census of re- 
ligious worship, severed from the only worship which God had 
instituted. David sinned grievously in the sight of God; but 
he did not do this. Heslew them. ‘This was his first business 
on capturing Sion. Weare not drawing any inference ; we 
only mention these circumstances, recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment, as things worthy of Protestantattention. But this isa 
divression, 

Mr. Horace Mann has authenticated, in his own person 
and calling, the statement of Pope. He, Mr. Horace Mann, 
has ae tually become ‘the proper study of mankind.” His 
figures, as they bear upon us, are (no doubt undesignedly) 
utterly fallacious; and we protest against them. They are, 
however, conclusive avainst all who furnished them, and do 
not protest against them; and so of his statements gencrally. 
And it must be admitted that this ventleman has never been 
drawn away from his luxurious riot in figures, to give any 
dircet Intimation of any peculiarities of belicf prevalent in 
the office whose servant he has been. Father Newman has 
de: cribed, as only Father Newman can, the prejudiced man. 
{t is now our delightful lot to have discovered a man who is 
the precise opposite of that character. pouky describes himself 
as “indulging a hope that his remarks are free from bias ;” 

that he has ‘been describing fairly the opinions of others, but 
not presuming to express his own.” It is the embition of 
many persons to veil from their hearers or readers the know- 
lecge of what sort of minister they sit under, Mr. Horace 
Mann has gone a _— further; he has veiled this usual for- 
mula. But we assure him that we perfectly understand him; 
and we freely own that we remain in most complete igno- 
rance of the nature of the minister, if any, under whom he has 
elected to sit. We pronounce him to be pre-eminently “the 
unprejudiced man.” 

Iu what fellows, then, we propose bricfly to tell those 
readers of the Rambler who have not plunged into the brown 
or the pale green book—or having dong so, may like to hear a 
little more ‘of them—-something about the several denomina- 
tions in Eneland and Wales, and some ‘thing about the Catho- 
lic Chureh; and then, recollecting that divine auth ority which 
telis us that by their fruits we shall know them, we will e1Vve, 
on Protestant authority, a specimen of what has come upon 
Iunglane d since she has been given over to those secieties which, 
in the theology cf the office, are described as ‘ Christian 
Churches.’ 


Spectatun admissi, risum leneatis, amici? 
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Contrary to the usual practice of dramatic entertainments, 
we shall produce the ludicrous and absurd—in short, the great 
original farce of Mngland—first. Mr. Mann, the real epic suc- 
cessor of ava& avdpov of ILomer, will see that we are using 
him according to the constitutional rights of the republic ot 
letters. He has given us his epic: we have from his immor- 
tal pen an Knelish and Welsh Hiad: he has sune, as no one 
else has sung, the fatal rage: 


/ ec i> yy ¥ 
OvAouEerny, 7 Mupt "Axasots GAye’ EOnke. 


—we dread to quote the next line, and will not. And we, 
finding such a composition ready to our hands, are going to 
oive a dramatic life to it. He will, we are sure, at once hail 
us as allies; and in his next Nisad he may perhaps catalogue 
us with a little more attention to our leaders and our localities, 
as well as our numbers: he must not forget his model in the 
ifomerie census in Iliad B. 

We look upon the publication of this census of religious 
worship as the first great official enunciation of unbelief. Or 
course it does not profess to be this; for the expression ‘* re- 
H@ious worship,” absurd as it is, means to say, 1f it means any 
thine, that the worshippers believe something. Nevertheless, 
we maiitain that the book is, as we have said, a great expres- 
sion ofunbelief; and it isthe first of this character that has ever 
appeared in Mugland. Our separated Anglican brethren may 
refer indeed to numberless instances of individual unbelief, and 
toa pretty prevalent latitudinarianism throughout the country 
fora very long period past,—a latitudinarianism which has been 
eradually and ste: idily wideaien ever since the time of the 

Reformation. Elizabeth, who unchained the devil, smarted 
me him, and could net repress him. Her successor, in spite 
of the Savoy conference, and the new version of the Bible, 
and im spite ef burning a couple of hereties, in a generous 
rivalry with the great occidental star who had preceded him, 


* Sol cecubuil, now nulla secuta est,” 


vas utterly beaten, and died in good time for himself. Charles I, 

ees and Strafford, and most of the Protestant bi shops, foug ht 
hard against their enemy; but it was teo much for them, and 
we all know the result. After cight-and-twenty years of resto- 
ration and bitter contests, the turbulent s spirit triumphed ; and 
Dutch William sct his hee! upon all the false ideas of the 
supernatural in Protestant establishments. And so we arrive, 
by a most natural and inevitable process, at the snug para- 
eraphs which deseribe the Protestant Establishment, which is 
the leading member of a good division according to money. 
It is the one * endowed” Protestant Chureh; the leading ideas 
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of the Report being “endowed” and * unendowed.” ‘The 
Revolution,’ says this last and greatest authority, “ settled the 
Established Chureh upon its present basis.” It certainly did ; 
moreover, it produced men who, if they could have h. ud hei 
way, sould have reformed out of the Protestant P rayer-book 
the poor remains of what had been pillaged from C: atholic de- 
votions, and would have anticipated the present spirit of the 
age. But although tliese men failed in their purpose, they 
nevertheless communicated their spirit to their I stablishment, 
and preduced those wonders of unbelief in regard to the most 
sacred objects of Christian faith, the wonder of which is now 
beginning to be swallowed up in their universal previ alenee. 
Many of our readers will recollect that stern and affecting pre- 
face which the ereat Butler, the profoundest thinker on reli- 
gion whom Enelish Pistestantion has produced, put before 
his work on the Analogy of Religion, a work which leads 
directly and logieally to the embracing of the Catholic reli- 
elon, altho ioh that brilliant mind did not, in writing at _ 
carry his fine argument to its jus conclusion ; there are those 
who think that in his last days he, in is own person, dé. i ‘ce 
cept it. Ilowever, be this as it may, Butler actually thought 
it necessary in that preface to warn the infidel nation in welch 
he lived, that there might after all be something in Chris stianity ; . 
and we may be allowed to vive a very striking instanee of the 
necessity and appositeness of this warning. There was in the 
last century a man named Conyers Middleton. He was a man 
of mark; he was public librarian at Cambridge. Ife held 
more than one bencfice, and died a beneficed minister of the 
established religion; though not, we are told—-without excit- 
Ine wonder on our part—a very constant attendant on the ser- 
vices of that religion. He went to Rome, and wrote a foolish, 
impudent, and lying ** Letter from Rome, showing an exact 
conformity between Popery and Paganism,” a work which has 
been the pattern and inspiration of ; subsequent libellers, such 
as Hobart Seymour, for example, who refers to him. Now 
Middleton’s account of that awful history which we find in 
Genesis, commonly known as the fall of man, is as follows: 


“T will grant it” (the account of the Fall) “ to come from 
Moses, and that Moscs nas commissioned by God to write it; yet 
this makes no difference in the case, because the matter of the wile 
story, whether it be inspired or not, is absolutely inconsistent with 
the pint of an historical narration, and must ever convince all 
who consider it without prejudice, that it is wholly fabulous or al’e- 
gorical, and that Moses’ commission was accommodated cn this 
occasion, as it is allowed to have been on many others, to the pre- 
vailing taste and customs of the nations around him. .... Thus, 
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the plantation of a Paradise for the habitation of men; the tree of 
life, and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil in th :e midst ef 
it; the expulsion of Adam out of itafter his fall; the cherubim and 
flaming sword, placed as a guard to it; God coming down to walk 
in it, in the sail of the day ; Adam hiding himself among the trees 
from the sight of God; the discourse of the serpent, and the curse 
pronounced upon him by God, and upon the ground itself; must all 
be considered as a mere eastern fable, from which no other lesson 
or doctrine can be inferred than what I have already intimated. ... 
This, I say, is the whole which we can rationally collect from the 
Mosaic account of the fall; but, to draw divine and literal prophecies 
out of a mere fable, and to treat it as the support of all religion in 
the antediluvian world, and the foundation of all the propheti IC CVi- 
dence which the Christian religion has, is more likely to weaken 
than confirm the authority of * hristianity ; and deserves rather to 
be ranked among the dreams of visionaries and enthusiasts, than 
considered as the suggestion of sober sense and reason.” * 


We put it to any moderate-minded man, whether Chris- 
tianity could be expected to survive such statements as these; 
whether, in fact, there is any, the slightest, claim upon us to 
exercise the courtesy of considering a religion and a nation 
Christian, which could maintain to the last as one of its bene- 
ficed ministers such a man as this, and reecive with appro- 
bation, and purchase a handsome octavo edition of his works, 
on the Bile. page of which he is described as the Reverend 
and Learned Conyers Middleton 2? Did he and his fellow- 
Protestants, then, expect that persons would accept his state- 
ment, that Moses was commissioned by God to write a he; 
and yet at the same time believe that there was any truth 
Whatever in man’s ever having fallen from innocence Into sin? 
Or, that there ever arose a necessity for an atonement, and the 
victorious cross of Christ? No: he expected no such thing. 
Lhe warning which Butler had given several years before, was 
at once needed and. useless. Middleton and his readers, the 
polite infidels of George the Second’s court—that court of 
which Lord Hervey, with post! hamous be renin: has made 
us masters—and the rural parsons, “ much bemus’d in beer,” 
were all united in treating with the utmost indifference, if 
not with contempt, the sacred mysteries of Revelation, until 
the Methodists came to the rescue, and insisted upon main- 
taining some belief in Jesus. 

In 1772 , things had naturaliy got a little further. We 
will quote neve from an essay entitled “ Church Parties, 

which has been lately ~ nted from the Zdinburgh Reriew 
for last October, and which (a subsequent newspaper squabble 


' Vol. v. pp. 230, 281, ed. 1755, London, 
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has informed us) 1s written by Mr. Conybeare, son of the 
Dean of Llandaff; so we quote from a writer of some au- 
thority, we suppose, on such subjects. 


“Tn the Jast century,” says Mr. Conybeare, “ the comprehensive 
Christianity () of T iotson and Burnet degener: ated into the world- 
liness of the Sadducean Hoadley.* And the unbelic Ving petitioners 
of the Feathers’ Tavern represented the opinions of many hundreds 
of their brethren, whose scepticism was manifested, not by public 
protests, but by silent neglect of their duties, and selfish devotion 
to their interests.” Mr. Conybeare adds this note— 

“In 1772, 250 clergymen presented this leathers’ Tavern Peti- 
tion to Parliament. — Its prayer was that the petitioners might be 
‘yelieced’ from subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, ‘and re- 
stored to their rights, as Protestants, of interpreting Scripture for 
themselves, without being bound by any human explications thereof.’ 
The whole petition, which is too long to quote here, is the most 
naive avowal of dishonesty on record, and leaves the modern advo- 
cates of a § non-natural sense’ far behind. Paley, in the pamphlet 
which he published in defence of these petitioners, acknowledges 
that they *‘ continue in the Church, without being able to reconcile 
to their belief every proposition imposed upon them by subserip- 
tion;’ and speaks of them as ‘impatient under the yoke’ (Paley's 
Collected Works, p. 362). ‘This pamphlet was publis shed anony- 
mously at the time; and it is said that, when Paley was himself 
urged to sign the petition, on the ground that he ‘was bound 1 
conscience’ to do so, he replied that he ‘was too poor to keep a 
conscience.’ ’ 

And in another note, on the same page, he gives this further 
information : 

* TIoadley defends (in his PReasonableness of Conformity) the 
practice of signing the Articles without believing them. Hume's 
correspondence contains his reply to a young cle reyman who had 
confessed his disbelief in Christianity, and asked the philosopher's 
advice. Jlume recommends him ‘ to adhere to the ecclesiastical 
profession, in which he may have so good a patron, for civil em- 
ployments for men of letters can scarcely be tound. It is putting 
too great a respect on the vulgar, and on their superstitions, to 
pique oneself on sincerity with regard to them. ‘The ecclesiastical 
profession only adds a little more to the innocent dissimulation, with- 
out which it 2 impossible to pass through the world.” (Durton’s 
Hume, vol. ii. p. 187.) Scott's Force of Truth is a remarkable 


sundaes of a man who was ordained on the same principles.’ } 
By infamies like those now recited on Protestant evidence 


* The Catholic will recollect what the Sadducees taught, but may need to 
be told that Hoadley was Protestant Bishop of Banger and Sarum and Winton. 

+ Catholics may require to have it mentioned that this Scott is the man who 
wrote a ponderous ‘* Commentary ’’ on the Bible, and is now known among the 
Evangelicals as ‘‘ the Commentator.” 
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alone, the sacred sanction of religious belief was not indeed 
lost, but was brought to actual derision. And hence grew 
up cvery variety of error and misbelief. Christendom saw, 
and saw without surprise—and Christendom will now see, but 
scarcely without some surprise in foreign countries, we t think— 
the termination of one era of infi: Jelity in another; under the 
influence of which last all variations of misbelief actually ob- 
tain a public recognition, by state authority, as ‘ Christian 
Churches.” The Report before us takes up latitudinarianism 
as it finds it in 1851; and bestows, as far as it can bestow, 
the name of * — Church” upon every one of the broken 
cisterns set up in England to mock the thirst of those who 
have missed iets way to the only fountain of living water. 
i he names of these Christian Churches, of those at least which 

- Protestant, are, the Church of England ; Presbyterians ; 
“mde its; Baptists, —Baptists General, New Connexion, 
eae Scounth Day, Scotch Baptists, and Baptists unde- 
fined; Society of Fric nds: Unitarians; Moravians; Wesleyan 
Methodists, six sorts ; Calvinistic Methodists, two sorts ; 
Sandemanians; New Church; Brethren ; Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Churech—that is to say, the followers of the late Mr. 
irving, who decline (it seems) to be called Protestants ; Lat- 
ter-day Saints, or Mormons; Isolated C ongregations, “without 
the formal co: lescence which is requisite Lo constitute a sect;’ 
and seven sorts of foreign ‘Churches;” besides the Jews, w ho 
are described as being ‘fa nation and a church at once,” a 
definition which we think it probable that St. Paul would not 
have sanctioned. But this is a drop in the ocean of heresy 
“rote is surging around us. We propose to say a few words 
about the principal of these Churches, and will begin with the 
Istablished * Chureh,” which, even on Protestant erounds, it 
would be utterly ridiculous, after this census, to describe as 

‘the Church of England.” Of course, it never was supposed 
to be so by ourselves ; but we should think that even its 
friends, if candid-minded persons, could scarcely venture to 
speak of it as such for the future. 

Lhe Report gives us a summary of the history of what was 
the Church of England ; ; viz. the Church in this country pre- 
vious to the pretended Reformation. We are informed that 
* Christianity, when introduced among the Saxons, at once 
assumed an organised character;” and that this character “w as, 
of course, accordant with the episcopal model to which the mis- 
slonaries were themselves attached.” We wender where these 
missionaries came from. Did they come from any one of the 
Protestant “Christian Churches” here enumerated? Did they 
profess Presbyterianism, or Independency, or Anabaptism, or 
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anv such thing? We think it would have been candid, to Say 
the least, to have added, in a work destined for universal cir- 
culation, that these missionaries came from ultra montes, as 
Christianity itself did, and that their sender was a Pope. We 
learn from the Venerable Bede,* Whose authority we lean to 
even under the affliction of the silence of Mr. Horace Mann, 
that King Lucius sent to Rome, between the years 177 anal 
ISI, a request that he might be admitted within the pale of 
C hristianity. Pope Eleutherius immedi: itely began a ‘* Papal 

\eoression’—the first—and sent missionaries, who pale: 

ith the Britons better than their successors do with Pro- 
; estants. There was no platform-oratory ; no shabby Picts 
or Scots sect themselves up against Popery se Prelacy. The 
thing was done here as elsewhere ; ; and our British forefathers 
acknowledged their Master in heaven by submission to Ilis 
Vicar on carth. So, again, when the v0 Invasion ren- 
dered another Papal aggression necessary, Pope Gregory dis- 
patched, in 596, from ‘the monastery on the Coelian Hill, so 
well-known and so dear to Jing slishme nn, our St. Austin, who 
established Christianity onee more, as it — with the 
eXceé ption of poor Cranmer’s time, till the death of Cardinal 
Pole, the last sueeessor of St. Augustine. So, also, it would 
have been candid to mention that the division of this country 
into dioceses Was effected by the authority and under the 
direction of the Holy See; and that by the same authority 
the character of some dioceses was altered from time to time; 
for exan iple, Lichfield was made an archbishoprie by Pope 
Adrian in the year 68%, and again reduced to a bishopric by 
Pope Leo in the year 799. But, as far as the Report is 
concerned, these missionaries, of whom it speaks as being 
“attached to the episcopal model,” might have sprung up, 
like the stones of Deucalion and Py reha, without knowing how 
they got here, or how they became attached to the episcopal 
model, or who gave them episcopacy. 

However, deficient as the Report is in its account of the 
Church of England before the Reformation, it gives us plenty 
of statistics as to the established religion now. We find that 
it possesses “ 14,077 existing churches, chapels, and other 
buildings ;” and this number of buildings—far the greater 
number of which, it must be recollected, are Catholic build- 
Ings merely held by the burglarious tenure of ‘f Reformation” 
spolit ition—give an amount of what is called “ accommodation” 
in the proportion of one church to every 1296 persons. But 
this is the old territorial idea, and gives no just impression of 
the number of persons who actually enter those churches. 


* Dr, Lingard, Anglo-Saxon Church, vol. i, p. 2, et seq. 
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And in justice to the Report, it must be admitted that no 
concealment is atte mpted on this point. It speaks with equal 
distinctness also conccrning the revenues of the Establishment, 
Which it describes as probably being, in 1851, considerably 
upwards of five millions per annum. And here the question 
instantly rises in the mind, not only of a Catlatin, but of 
every fair and justice-loving Protestant, Whence do these 
revenues come ? 

The Report gives the distribution of the revenues in 1831, 
when they were much less than they are supposed to be now, 


as fuilows : 





. a 
Bishops ‘ ‘: . , r 181,631 
Deans and Chapters ; ‘ . 350,095 
Parochial Clergy . ; ; » 08,251,159 
Church Rates ; ; ‘ ‘ 500.000 
Total . ‘ e » £4,292,855 


Now we are aware that, by the same parliament which 
instituted Protestant bishops and can unmake them again, the 
revenucs of some of the sces which have attracted public at- 
tention by od se and by the manner in which they 
wer e dispose d of, have been curtailed and re- arranged. But 
nls after all, the eal informs us that the azeregate amount 
of revenue in 1851 exceeded that of 1831 hy nearly , if not 
quite, a million, This is comfortable, even if we withdraw 
the 500,CO0Z ef church-ratcs, as the country will now no 
doubt do, year by year, in consequence of the final decision 
of the Braintree case in ‘the Hlouse of Lords. 

As the established religion is the only one of the ‘ Chris- 
tian Churches” in this country possessing a state endowment, 
before going on to say a few words about the statistics of the 
others, we will add a little to the Report in the shape ofa 
supplement to the revenue-part, compiled from Protestant 
sources 3 and we will then give what can hardly be called a 
supplement to the Report on the Established Church; for in 
the Report there is no vestige of the topic: nevertheless, it 
Is an linportant one; we mean, the subdivisions of the Esta- 
bhished * Church” — the omission of which we will, to 
some extent, supply from the same sources 

Our fr ead. the Protestant oceupant of “— see of Durham, 
Whose name will go down to posterity, for good or evil, as the 
provoker and ca use of what has been called from him “ the 
Durham Letter,” has come out sinee that date in the cha- 
racter of a most able financier. It appears, from a leading 
article on the Marquis of Blandford’s bill in the Times in 
April 1853, wlich professes to gain its details from a parlia- 
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mentary paper (No. 400 of the Session 1851), that the Bishop 
was entitled to 8000/. a-year, and no more. No more! The 
Times then goes on thus: 


Well, in July of the year 1836 the bishop transmitted certain 
accounts to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and said [we give 
his own words], ‘I do not send these documents with a view of 
obtaining any increase to the sums which the Commissioners, after 
due deliberation, have assigned to the bishopric of Durham, but that 
they may consider and direct what deductions are in reason to be 
made from the gross sums received, so that a fair average of 80001. 
per annum shall remain, as they propose.’ Confessedly and avow- 
edly then, it was the bishop’s sole object in 1836 to bargain for and 
secure this clear income, though among the data furnished for that 
purpose figure some charges for outgoings theretofore customary in 
the see, of the following most unapostolical character : 


PakK, MANORS, AND Moors. 


£. « da 
Auckland park and gamekeeper ° ° »- 101 0 O 
Merrington gamekeeper_ . ° ; ° » &6EE 
Two permanent watchers at Auckland : . 7 0 0 
Weredale gamekeeper ° : ° ° . 80 0 0 
Two permanent watchers on the moors. . 80 0 0 
Additional watchers during the grouse season . 172 15 0 
Sundry extra expenses attending this department 40 0 0 
The chapel at Auckland Castle . ° ° ». 16 0 0 
The gardens, lawns, grass-walks ° ‘ . 4909 19 2 


Total . ; ‘ . ° - 1116 0 § 


* Only 152. worth of bread to all this intolerable quantity of 
sack |” 


Our friend the Times thus at last falls out with our other 
friend, Dr. Maltby. Alas! there is a class of society, the in- 
terior falling out of which portends, it is said, the recovering 
of honest men’s goods; but we must not allow our hopes to 
get the better of our conviction of present realities. ‘The See 
of Durham, suppressed and destined to pillage by Edward VI. 
and his robber-crew, was refounded and rescued from destruc- 
tion by Queen Mary, and is thus doubly a Catholic founda- 
tion. In 1836, the man who was to be made the stalking-horse of 
Lord John Russell’s incendiary letter, was paying 11017. Os. Sd. 
for game-keeping and grouse-watching, and gardens, lawns, and 
erass-walks ; and for the service of his chapel at Auckland, 
15/. “ Fifteen pounds’ worth,” as the Zimes says, thinking of 
Shakespeare and Falstaff, ‘‘ of bread.” Yes, let a Catholic 
imagine what would be the relative expenses of the chapel 
ofa true bishop of Dunelm, and his gardens, lawns, grass-walks, 
and game. Wine, wax, incense, altar-breads; decorations 
constantly fresh; splendid vestments, such as become the ser- 
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vice of God, constantly renewed ; doles to the poor never- 
ending while there were any to receive: these things, would 
swell the chapel-items to a considerably larger figure, and 
would probably be met more than half-way by a Fimination 
in those for gardens, lawns, grass-walks, and game. But our 
friends have not concluded their quarrel, It appears, from 
the same authority, that the customary out-goings for the 
permanent w atchers on the moors, and the addition: al watchers 
during the grouse-season, and the 490/. 19s. 2d. for the gar- 
dens, “&e. were disallowed by the ecclesiastical commissioners, 
who had now been put in possession of power over Dr. Maltby 
and his revenues. ‘‘ Possibly,” says the Zimes, * they thought 
that such night-watehings were more fit for the dignity of a 
count palatine than a successor of the Apostles, and that 807. 
a-year would be more episcopally bestowed upon one curate 
than upon a couple of gamekeepers.” In short, he was to 
have his SCOOZ. a- year, and pay over the surplus revenues of 
the see to the commissioners. Nevertheless, the 7imes, after 
going into figures a good deal as to Dr. Maltby’s finance, 
says ‘that the -y have been thus circumstantial, because it is 


‘indispensable that we (The Times) should produce the most un- 
assailable proofs in charging one of the highest and most highly- paid 
dignitaries of the Est: tblishme ‘nt, with knowingly, wilfully, and per- 
severingly taking and keeping more than what the legish: iture as- 
signed for him, and more than what the rules of morality and honour 
would allow to him. ‘The amount of this excess, according to the 
bishop’ s own returns of his net receipts, we recently state d to be 

74,000/., and the bishop is silent under the accusation. .... Can 
es deny that his conscience has been the feeble and unresisting cap- 
tive of his purse, that his love of money has openly triumphed over 
principle, and his selfishness prevailed over the claims upon him as 
a Christian minister, and his obligations as an English prelate? It 
not, the more is the pity, the dear: adation, and the shame; and we 
can only hope that the system which has produced such results may 
soon be annihilated for ever.” Jt tu, Brute! 


Our readers will not consider us as exceeding the bounds of 
charity, if we give our cordial assent to this excellent hope. 
Our space will not allow us to go into the details of an earlier 
proceeding of Dr. Maltby, giving an earnest of the great finan- 
cial skill, which the higher cleyation of Durham has matured 
and perfected; but the curious reader may find it in a leading 
article of the Times, on the 3d of August, 1853. We pass 
on to another specimen, which will be interesting to our nu- 
merous readers in Manchester. They know their beautiful 
ollegiate church (we will not allow ourselves to call it a 
cathedral). It was founded in its present state (that is to say, 
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as a collegiate church) in the year 1421, by Thomas Lord de 
la Warre, in order that Divine office, ‘might be daily cele- 
brated in it for the health of the souls of King Henry V., the 
Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, and Thomas Lord de la 
Warre, living and dead, and for the health of the souls of 
their progenitors and all the faithful departed. This church, 
after many vicissitudes, has lately been made a Protestant 
bishopric, and the warden and fellows have been turned 
into a dean and canons. ‘These gentlemen, in the midst of 
such a place as Manchester, have refused to work; but have 
simultaneously continued to receive a very large annual re- 
venue. The Times of December 22d, 1853, aiter giving an 
account of the foundation, in which it incidentally appears 
that Thomas Lord de la Warre built the church “ at a fur- 
ther cost of some 60,000/. of present currency, and not ob- 
tained from the improved management or misrepresented value 
of church estates, nor intercepted from any common fund, but 
derived entirely from his own private revenues,” goes on to 
furnish the following delightful account of the present usurp- 
ing occupants of Thomas Lord de la Warre’s bountiful and 
pious foundations : 


“We have only to add, that the property of this body is now 
rated at some 34,0002. a year; that the dean and canons, the suc- 
cessors of the warden and fellows, have claimed an exemption from 
the cure of souls of the 450,000 parishione rs, insisting that it belongs 
io two persons whom they wall vicars, and to whom they were an- 
nually paying 17/. 10s. each, while their advocate was describing 
the people of Manchester as unrivalled in the art of cutting down, 
clipping, and economising ; and that in the observations of the 
chapter on a petition against this state of things, it was asserted 
that by an original charter the warden had a cure of souls, not of 
the parishioners, but of the rest of the collegiates. .... And lastly, 
that while the dean and canons were enjoying the parochial reve- 
nues, and repudiating the parish duties, its working clergy were 
receiving an annual average of 70/. or 80/. each, and some of them 
labouring for less than the men of low cunning but unrivalled clip- 
ping paid their packers and porters, their cotton-spinners, their 

mechanics, and their artisans. In short, the Church system at 
Meee chester, as in other cathedral cities, was simply this, that those 
clergymen who received the largest pay had the smallest labour, 
and those who got the least pay did the most work.” 


What should we do without the 7imes? It abuses us, but 
we can afford to bear the abuse. Andan hour with Dr. Maltby, 
bishop, and with the canons, occupants of the church of Thomas 
Lord de la Warre, and other such intervals of truth-telling 
(and we are bound to admit that they are many), make us al- 
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most forget the bitterness of Durham letters, and our weekly 
share of the less truthful hours of Printing-House Square. 

We could fill our pages with the history of similar cases, Nar- 
rated by this journal on the same unimpeachable evidence ; but 
we must close this part of our case, our humble Supplement 
to the Report before us, as far as it treats of the revenues of 
the Establishment. Durham, Manchester, and every cathe- 
dral in England, or rather, every foundation that once was 
such, must one day or other in the person of its occupants—in 
this world, or the next, or in both—give an account of the hate- 
ful malversations which excite the contempt and indignation 
of even non-participating Protestants, but to the eyes of 
Christendom are keyond Protestant imagination revolting and 
loathsome. 

We now go on to supply the omission of which we have 
already spoken. ‘The Established ‘‘ Church” is presented in the 
Report in the attitude in which it 1s viewed by its master and 
tyrant, the State; it is represented, by a fiction which has 
ceased to be harmless, if it ever was so, as one united body. 
There are men called bishops, others called priests, others 
called deacons. They have sees, and benefices, and digni- 
ties. And the Lazarus of a curacy may hope, in virtue of 
some unseen destiny, or the blessing which by rare mistake 
occasionally distinguishes modest merit, to arrive at that Pro- 
testant elevation of purple and fine linen, which, as we have 
just seen, calls forth such brilliant feats of finance. But it 
has been long, very long, well-known that, in fact, the Esta- 
blished ** Church” is no more than an aggregation of sects, tied 

together by the loose wisp of thirty-nine contradictory Articles, 
and the golden rivets of “ the upwards of 5,000,000/. a-year.” 

We have already referred to that gene1 rally able essay called 
Church Parties, which has created so considerable an amount 
of sensation among these aggregated, but really dissenting, 
sections of the [stablishment. We shall now have recourse 
to it again, to describe, upon very respectable Protestant 
authority, and without any additions of our ow n, the existing 
state of those antagonistic sects which we will not say com- 
pose, but divide, the Established “Church.” A year or two 
ago—we forget the exact date, but it was some time during the 
heat of the Gorham dilemma—we were, we candidly admit, 

surprised for once at finding, in a leading article in the Times, 
a Jarge party in the Established * Chureh” described as “ the 
Broad Church.” We thought this simply one of the passing 
platitudes that are oceasionally engendered under the midnight- 
oil of Printing-House Square. It appears, however, that “the 
division is actively adopted ; and we find the term prominently 
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put forward in this essay as representing what the author evi- 
dently considers the preferable part of the Establishment. The 
state of things brought to light by this pamphlet is certainly 
most extraordinary. ‘The census presents to us a body of open 
and avowed divisions, called ‘* Christian Churches,” and the 
Establishment as one of these. But now it turns out, on Mr. 
Conybeare’s showing, that the Establishment itself is subdi- 
vided exactly as follows : 


Anglican ° ° ~» 3900 
High Church 4 Tractarian , . 1000 
“High and Dry”’ , . 2500 
Evangelical . ° . 3300 
Low Church 4 Recordite ° ° - 2500 


‘* Low and Slow” . - 700 
— Theoretical . . . 1000 
Broad Church . Anti-theoretical . . 2500 


and about 1000 peasant clergy in the mountain districts, who 
must be classed apart. 

ight sects, besides the ‘ peasant clergy,” who, we sup- 
pose, have no souls and no opinions ! Except upon some such 
supposition, their occurrence, as enumerated here, is no better 
as a logical division, than if we were to divide the human race 
into men, women, and Protestant bishops of Durham. We 
shall be more logical and charitable ; and we shall consider the 
*‘ peasant clergy” to be at least in the possession of their own 
souls, and to be distributed with rigorous impartiality among 
the eight organised sects. Of the proceedings of these sects 
we say nothing at present, for we must pass on to the names 
of other sects which the Registrar has given us; and these 
too we must dispatch with somewhat irreverent haste. 

The Wesleyan Methodists of the original connexion ap- 
pear to possess the largest amount of sittings, viz. 1,447,580 ; 
and the largest number of mecting-houses, viz. 6579. The 
Independents come next; and the isolated congregations, 
reckoned up together, come next. It is scarcely worth while 
to spend type ‘and paper upon enumerating the “ accommo- 
dation” of any more of them,— 


Men’ cruciet cimex Pantilius?— 


But the King of men has evidently been placed in a ver 

tender difliculty. After describing in all his tables with prolix 
accuracy, and a glibness and redundancy of wording perfectly 
suffocating, the various Protestant churches, at the foot of the 
last column in his tabular plans comes this heading, ‘‘ OTHER 
CuristiAN Cnurcues.” He will excuse us for pointing out 
that this is rather taking his readers at a disadvantage ; for, 
whereas the first column merely said Protestant churches, this 
introduces the reader, by implication, to an assent that Pro- 
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testant churches are Christian. We think it would have been 
more manly to have faced the difficulty, by at once saying 
Protestant Christian Churches. But this by the way. Among 
these “other Christian Churches,” we discover, first, the Catho- 
lie Church, which is described, somewhat loosely and ungram- 
matically, as ‘* Roman Catholics.” In the same division are 
two, with which our readers are very likely quite unacquainted. 
They are German Catholics, and the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, which we mentioned before as an institution of the 
late Mr. Edward Irving, a preacher of the Scotch Kirk some 
five-aud-twenty years ago. He was, we have understood, 
much beloved in private life; and being, we suppose, sick of 
the incurable dulness and stupidity of the Scotch Kirk, and 
also persuaded that he had ‘‘a mission,” originated this new 
sect, Which has accumulated upon itself the ardent hatred of 
its brother Protestants. Now, although these good people— 
Irvingites, as we must persist nt calling them—are quite as 
much Protestants as any of the rest in ‘their separation from 
the Catholic Church, yet the title “ Catholic and Apostolic 
Church” was too much for our great numerator; and he ob- 
viously felt that to pt any thing—for eX xample, the creat 
Westminster sewer—under the head of Protestant Churches, 
if it only described itself as ‘the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church,” would puzzle weak brethren. So they accordingly 
figure among the “other Christian Churches.” It is due to 
them to say that, with the exception of the conduct of Mr. 
Drummond, the speaker of the most offensive speech ever 
spoken in the House of Commons and also ‘an apostle” 
among them, the pestis of this sect contrasts very favour- 
ably with the other devel lopments of private judgment. They 
have published a prayer-book, pillaged from the Missal and 
Catholic sources, and also, we believe, from the original de- 
posit of pillage, the Anglican Prayer-book; and as far as we 
have had time to examine it, their prayer-book is a very 
superior thing to that put together for the Establishment. 
They also deserve to be mentioned with respect for the re- 
verence which the -y show to sacred ideas and sacred places. 

The other difficulty of our numerator appeared in the shape 
of people calling themselves German Catholics.” These are 
the followers of John Ronge, the priest excommunicated nine 
years ago by the Bishop of Treves, This gentleman pub- 
lished a profession of faith, which was given in the S7esian 
Gazette, and republished in the Zimes on the 2Ist February, 
1845. It contains the following programme of belief: 


‘* He throws off his ‘ allegiance to the Bishop of Rome and his 
whole establishment. The basis and the contents of the Christian 
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belief are the Bible. The free investigation and interpretation is 
not to be restrained by external authority.’ He ‘ recognises only 
two Sacraments as instituted by Christ, Baptism and ‘the Lord's 
Supper. Auricular confession is rejected.’ He rejects ‘ invocation 
of Saints,’ and what he calls ‘ adoration of relics and images,’ ‘ the 
remission of sins by the priests,’ and ‘all pilgrimages.’ He also 
rejects ‘ all commands of fasting.’ ” 


He was hailed as a second Luther by the anti-Catholic papers 
of the time; but in England, at least, has declined to agere- 
gate himself to Lutheranism, and possesses, it appears, one 
“place of worship.” Surely our numerator has done him an 
injustice. Can any thing be more “sound” and Protestant 
than the statements which we have culled from his profession ? 
But we suppose the weaker brethren in England were again 
the cause of John Ronge’s association appearing as another 
Christian Church. There is one noticeable cireumstance about 
the Rongeites, which it would be unfair in us to pass over, 
They are the only sect reported in the census, who on Cen- 
sus-Sunday exceeded the Catholics in the amount of their at- 
tendance in proportion to their sittings. The Catholics at 
Mass on that day—and we cannot repeat too often that, in 
the Christian Church, this is the only obligatory public ser- 
vice—were 135°8 in attendance to every hundred sittings or 
other accommodation. This is far beyond the morning attend- 
ance of any scct in the list except the Rongeites. The ‘“ Ger- 
man Protestant Reformers” come next, and their morning- 
attendance is 60 per cent. The Established Church is only 
47°8. The Rongeites are 166°7. ‘Thus, as the Report ob- 
serves, ‘‘ far more is got out of” our churches than out of any 
corresponding number of chapels belonging to any other re- 
ligious body, with the single exception Just noticed. As com- 
pared with the use made of the churches of the Est: ablishment, 

the use made of ours is nearly treble; and this, if we take 
into account the attendance on Sundays only. But we beg 
to suggest, if Mr. H. Mann should live, as we truly hope he 
may, to enjoy the triumphs of another census—if in 1861 he 
still survives to chronicle fresh additions to the number of 
Christian churches”— that instead of a Census-Sunday, he 
should give us a Census-JVeek, and tell us how his ‘ Christian 
churches” have managed matters for seven days. But to re- 
turn to the Rongeites. The attendance of this single con- 
gregation we presume to be the result of recollecting what 
they once had. Ronge was described, at the time when he 
set up his religion, as giving some small travestie of ‘‘a ser- 
vice” at an altar; and we presume that his followers in Lon- 
don have continued their morning-attendance at their worship, 
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because when they were Catholics it had been obligatory on 
their consciences to go to Mass. It must also be recollected, 
that in giving their “attendance the benefit of a comparison 
with ours, we are comparing a single congregation, and that 
a small one, with the multitude of vast outlying and scattered 
congregations throughout England and Wales. No doubt, if 
the attendance at any single Catholic church in any town were 
taken and compared with the attendance of this single Rongeite 
meeting, the Catholic attendance would be found to exceed it. 

Without enumerating their accommodation, and, of course, 
without pretending to guess their tenets, we will just recite 
the names of those isolated congregations who are described in 
the Report as ‘fa great crowd “refusing to acknowledge con- 
nexion with any particular sect.” And we think it quite ne- 
ccssary to assure our readers that we are not joking, and that 
the names which we are now going to set down are copied 
literally and verbatim, and exactly as they stand in the Report. 


‘‘ Independents and Baptists, 61 congregations ; Independents, 
Baptists, and Wesleyans, 2 congregations ; Independents and Wes- 
leyans, 3 congregations ; Independents and Calvinistic Methodists, 
1 congregation ; Independents and Primitive Methodists, 1 congre- 
gation; Baptists and Wesleyans, 2 congregations; Baptists, Wes- 
leyans and Moravians, 1 congregation; Presbyterians and Par- 
ticular Baptists, 1 congregation; Mixed (constituent sects not 
stated), 54 congregations ; Wesleyan Christian Union, 1 congre- 
gation; Neutral, 1 congregation. 

“ Calvinists, 81 congregations ; Calvinists (supralapsarians), 1 
congregation ; Huntingtonians, 1 congregation; Universalists, 2 
coneregations ; Millenarians, 5 congregations : ; Predestinarians, 1 
congregation ; Trinitarian Predestinarians, 1 congregation. 

‘** Christians, 96 congregations ; Christian Association, 8 cons 
gregations ; Orthodox Christians, 1 congregation; New Christians, 
1 congregation; Christ’s Disciples, 3 congregations ; Primitive 
Christians, 1 congregation; New ‘Testament Christians, 2 congre- 
gations ; Original Christians, 1 congregation ; United Christians, 1 
congregation; Gospel Pilgrims, 2 congregations; Free Gospel 
Christians, 14 congregations ; Belier ers, 1 congregation ; Non-Sec- 
tarian, 7 congrevations ; - No particular Denomination, 7 congrega- 
tions ; Evangelists, 4 congregations ; Gospel Refugees, 1 congre- 
gation; Freethinking Christians, 2 congregations. 

** Protestant Christians, 3 congregations; Evangelical Protest- 
ants, 1 congregation ; Protestant. Free Church, 1 congregation ; 
Trinitarians, 1 congregation ; Protestant Dissenters, 24 congrega- 
tions ; Dissenters, 6 congregations ; Evangelical Dissenters, 3 con- 
gregations ; Episcopalian Seceders, 1 congregation. 

“Free Church, 8 congregations ; Teetotalers, 1 congregation ; 
Doubtiui, 43 congregations ; Benevolent Methodists, 1 congrega- 
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tion; General, 2 congregations ; Israelites, 1 congregation ; Chris- 
tian Israelites, 3 congregations ; Stephenites, 1 congregation; Ing- 
hamites, 9 congregations ; Temperance Wesleyans, 1 congregation ; 
Temperance Christians, 1 congregation; Ireethinkers, 2 congrega- 
tions; Rational Pi rogressionists, 1 congregation; Southcottians, 4 
congregations.” 


‘There are a few outriggers in the shape of ‘* London City 
Mission,” * Railway Mission,” and so forth, which are de- 
scribed by the Report as the offspring of the missionary las 
bours of other bodies, and complete the sum-total of the 
results of that exercise of private judgment and seif-reliance 
which have received the official approbation of the State. 
Mr. Horace Mann says, “ Perhaps in a people like the Eng- 
lish, trained to the exercise of private judgment, and inured 
to self. reliance, absolute agreement on religious subjects never 
can be realised.””’ We entirely agree with this conclusion. 
But there was a time when this great nation did possess that 
absolute agreement which all Christendom still has. And 
what does the Office mean by ‘ self-reliance?’ ‘There is an 
untheological use of the word, which is harmless and honour- 
able. Self-reliance, in relation to things temporal, does won- 
ders. It sends a man into parliament, makes him necessary 
to a ministry, finds for him energy to face state-difficulties, 
and gives him place and value in the councils of his sovereign. 
It leads him to the breach at Badajoz, sends a Nelson round 
the world after his enemy’s fleet, takes him into action in the 
dead of night, wins Trafalgar or Waterloo. It animates life ; 
and where it fails, all fails. But what is self-reliance in reli- 
gion? what place has it? what is its aim? what can it do? 
can it give or explain a Revelation ? can it say that the Chris- 
tian or any religion is true? does it give Divine faith? will 
it animate the soul in the imminent prospect of eternity? Few 

spectacles are more appalling than a self-relying dying person. 
Lhe devil has no greater cheat than to make a man self-relying 
then. But we are always within an instant of death. And if 
aman may, all his life, have the official Report’s self-reliance 
on his priv ate judgment i in choosing his religion, why not when 
death is clearly at hand? To rely on JESUS, to abandon every 
idea of self-confidence, to confess our sins, to doubt greatly 
as to our having any merit,—these are some of the acts, Op- 
posite to self- reliance, and destructive of it, which the children 
of the Catholic Church are trained to practise. And they 
practise them because they have no original idea of self-re- 
liance. ‘They have thrown themselves into the care of that one 
divine institution, the Catholic Church, upon which they rely 
with safety and consolation. 
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But, Mr. Horace Mann blandly tells us: 


“Ifthe preceding sketch has given any adequate idea of the 
faith and order of the various churches which possess in common 
the religious area of England, it will probably be seen to what a 
great extent, amidst so much ostensible confusion and diversity, 
essential harmony prevails. Especially is this apparent if we limit 
our regard to Protestant communions, which, inceed, comprise” 
(they do not comprise) * together nineteen-twentieths of our religious 
population. With respect to these, the differences which outward] 
divide are not to be compared with the concordances which secretly, 
perhaps unconsciously, unite. The former, with but few exceptions, 
have relation almost wholly to the mere formalities of worship—not 
to the essential articles of faith.” 


That such an enumeration of every shape and variety of heresy 
should be spoken of in terms like these, that the active exer- 
cise of private judgment, in antagonism to the unity of the 
Church for which Jesus Christ died on Calvary, should be 
balanced against each other in the hands of Mr. Horace Mann, 
and should be found of equal weight, exhibits a depth of 
national religious degradation which ‘other things indeed have 
told, and which individuals have observed and known, but 
which has never yet, since the foundation of the Christian 
Church, been trumpeted forth to the ends of the earth as a 
possible subject of congratulation. Against this hateful ex- 
hibition we, at all events, must enter our protest In common 
with all the Church of Christ. It was not to institute this 
most absurd and despicable catalogue of heresies—it was not 
that souls should be bewildered, captured, deluded, and placed 
in the most imminent risk of viene’ perdition,—that Jesus 
Christ lived on earth, walked among men, suffered, rose, and 
ascended into heaven, and instituted His own holy Church, 
indivisible, and of perpetuity through all days even to the 
cousummation of the world. No: it was not forthis. But, 
in spite of these butcheries of the poor sheep for whom the 
Great Shepherd laid down Ilis life, in spite of their chro- 
nicling by registrars, in spite of the applause of an unhappy 
and infidel people, ‘ahha outrages God every day with a 
knowledge and a flagrancy beyond that of paganism,—in spite 
of these things, there i is still in En land that one true Church; 
still, amid all discouragements, trials, and persecutions, con- 
tinuing to do its work, by bringing thousands of souls to God 
every year, which will be found registered in books whose 
yerdict will be unimpeachable. And it is with a feeling of 
great relief that we turn to speak of this Catholic Church. 
It is—to put the thing in a very low way—like looking at some 
solemn ancient picture, after having been stunned by the scream- 
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ings and vexed with the contortions of astreet Punch. We have 
looked with great interest to see what picture of the Catholic 
Church Mr. Horace Mann would give, “to set before the 
queen” and parliament. We regret to say that “the whole 
duty of man” has not been fulfilled i in this department. There 
are great sins of omission. Our numerator quotes from a little 
book entitled ‘ Catholic Statistics, 1825 to 1853.” He there- 
fore had the information before him, and we find it difficult 
to make excuses for him. Our readers, not familiar with the 
Report, will be surprised to hear that, in the official descrip- 
tion of ‘ Roman Catholics,” no mention occurs cither of Pope 
or bishop. Yet it has long been felt by our enemies as a 
peculiarity and a difficulty. of our case, that we possessed 
both. And a tolerably large share of the Session of 1851 
was devoted to considering whether our bishops should be 
allowed by law to cail themselves by their right titles. How- 
ever, the knot is cut here. We are actually described in a 
way which must deprive us of all social acerbity in the minds 
of the frequenters of Exeter Hall and all its dens. We are 
neither Papal nor Episcopal. But,—O naughty Mr. Mann, 
when those people find you out, they won't like you any 
the better for it; it was well meant, no doubt; but would it 
not have been better to tell the truth at once Slane, 3 in this 
very little book from which you quote, you had a pretty little 
table, more prettily printed than any of your little tables in 
your Report, containing the name, diocese, date of consecra- 
tion, and residence of thirteen bishops of this England and 
Wales, besides the names of two other bishops not now holding 
sees in this country. And every one of these bishops was 
made bishop, and was appointed to his diocese, by the Pope. 
Nay, on the very cover of this little book are the arms of his 
Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, under a mitre, and supported 
by two angels. ‘Three other tables in the same book, of all 
of which you have made use, show the number, not of chapels 
only, but of churches and chapels, both before the establish- 
ment of the hierarchy and since. We think that a fair and 
honest use of the little book would have increased tle his- 
torical value of the Report, even if it had failed in satisfying 
a present and, in our opinion, most unworthy purpose. ‘But 
all these particulars, and much more, the world knows without 
the aid of our king of men. Christendom, scouting all im- 
postor-bishops, knows, recognises, and venerates the Knglish 
Catholic hierarchy. In all ‘ends of the earth its acts are re- 
ceived with respect, and its jurisdiction instantly acknowledged 
as valid. ‘The decrees of the Synod of Westminster, held at 
Oscott, have been ratified by the successor of St. Peter, and 
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are now the provincial canon-law of England. Nay, more, if 
we are not misinformed, they have been recommended by his 
Holiness himself to the hierarchy of a neighbouring Catholic 
country, as an admirable model to be followed. And when 
that great prelate and prince of the Church, Cardinal Wise- 

man, ‘returned to the centre of Christendom on a recent Visit, 

he took in his own person to the feet of the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ, the most complete submission and dependence, in all 
spiritual matters, of every Catholic in England and Wales, 
We are not going to tell a twice-told tale. We need not say 
any thing to our own readers about our dioceses, or churches, or 
clergy. ‘They know where to find these details; and it would 
seem the Protestants know where to find them too, only they 
will not always use them when found. We have only to beg 
Mr. Horace Mann, or any other Protestant of his or any other 

views, to go to Southwark, or Nottingham, or Birmingham, 
or Salford,—we mention these places because there cathedral 
churches already exist, and are in use,—and if these gentle- 
men will visit any of these cathedrals at any of the ereat 
festivals of the Christian Church, they may there see the Ca- 
tholic bishop of the diocese celebrating the great act of the 
Christian religion with all the majestic and religious cere- 
monial practised by Christendom. ‘They will see a bishop 
absolutely without any state support; having no manors, none 
even of those which Ridley surrendered to the pious rapacity 
of his sovereign lord and master, yet still a bishop. It fre- 
quently happens that he has no means of support whatever 
but the alms of the faithful. Should Birmingham be the 
place chosen by our numerator and his friends for their holi- 
day ramble, they may see a bishop, who actually has been in 
prison within the last two years for obligations not contracted 
by himself; and the whole aggregate of whose property, real 
and personal, together with “that of one of his clergy who 
shared his imprisonment, reached, and only reached, the sum 
of two hundred pounds. Probably it would be doubted 
at Durham whether such a man could really be a_ bishop 
at all; whether St. Peter could actually have designed 
to confer the divine gifts of apostolic succession upon a 
person possessing something less than two hundred pounds 
capital—and no manors. Nev ertheless, we assure our nume- 

rator that he will actually see a bishop, and that that bishop 
is actually supported, and will continue to be supported, in 
frugal dignity, by the humble but increasing contributions of 
those who love his authority and himself. We can only hope, 
further, that it may be our good fortune to meet this holiday- 
party in whichever of our ‘cathedral cities they may chance 
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to be conducting their researches. Our services are already 
theirs; we hereby tender them; and we assure them that it 
will not be our fault if they do not carry away materials suf- 
ficient to give a different colouring to the account of the Ca- 
tholic Church which may next be presented to parliament by 
her Majesty’s command. 

Our remarks have already run to such a length, that we 
must postpone to a future article the practical commentary 
which we have promised upon the state of “ religious wor- 
ship” described in the Report before us. At present we will 
only make one more observation on a point which has already 
been briefly alluded to. We repeat, then, that this report for 
ever demolishes the fiction of a Protestant Church of England. 
If all these other individualities really are in the eye of the 
State *‘ Christian Churches,” there is no longer any room for 
debate. Actum est. If there really is that essential agree- 
ment which the Report suggests, there is no reason why one 
of these sects should be called the Church of England, and dis- 
tinguished above the others. As long as the established reli- 
gion was maintained by the government as the Established 
Church of the country, in such a sense as that no other Pro- 
testant society was considered as a church; and further, as 
long as the Establishment believed in its own canons of 1603, 
which denounce with the severest censures any other asso- 
ciation setting itself up as a church in this kingdom, so long 
there was at least common sense and consistency in giving to 
it, on generally received premises, the title of Church of Eng- 
land. But the Establishment has openly, as far as it can, 
through its members and its practice, disavowed its belief in 
its own canons—canons which, we need not say, every Catho- 
lic has always laughed at ;—and the final blow is now struck, 
by her Majesty’s commanding a Report to be presented to both 
Houses of Parliament, which utterly ignores the existence of 
such a position for the Establishment ; and for the first time 
gives public official life to this basket- full of Christian Churches. 
We think, therefore, that every Protestant Dissenter in Eng- 
land, or rather, as we may now say, that every member of all 
these unendowed Protestant Churches, as well as every Catholic 
(whose Church is not only unendowed, but also pauperised by 
violence and robbery),—we think that every individual who does 
not belong to the ‘endowed Church” is entitled to ask, and 
will ask, Why is this Establishment to be the sole recipient of 
all that money which our Catholic forefathers left for those 
purposes to which the Catholic Church alone can apply it 2 
Why is Dr. Maltby still to improve, in his declining years, in 
the Protestant science of sciences, the science of finance ? 
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Why are present and future Registrars of the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury to enjoy thousands a-year for doing no- 
thing? W hy should not Catholics, far instance, be instantly 
put in possession of some portion at least of what should never 
have been taken from them, such as the hospital of St. Cross, 
for example? Why are the foundations of Wykeham and 
Waynflete at Oxford, and Aleock at Cambrid: ge, and all the 
other Catholic foundations of both universities, to be detained 
in the hands of one usurping sect, to the manifest wrong not 
only of the Catholics, who are dispossessed of their own, but 
of the other Protestant ‘ Christian Churches,” which have as 
good a title to the spoils as the present men in possession ? 
Why are tithes, or their equivalent, to be paid any longer to 
ministers whose religion is not the religion of the people, 
whose churches are not frequented? W il] it be endured that 
Catholics, and the Protestant ‘* Christian Churches,” should 
continue to pay money in support of one Protestant sect, as 
well as have the obligation of supporting their own clergy and 
ministers? We think that the Report before us naturally 
suggests these questions to every thoughtful mind; and that 
from the narrow circle of the few they will, eradually but 1n- 
evitably, extend to the intelligence of the saiiiees : : moreover, 
that these questions once 1 raised, will never again be got rid of 
but in one way. Justice, decency, common-sense, and the 
consequent exigency of the state, must before long fix the 
attention of those in power upon all of them. 


[To be concluded in our next. | 
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1. Orpheus, a Collection of German Glees, with English 
Words. 

2. Sie Two-part Songs. By Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 

3. Gems of German Song, with English Words. 

4. John Sebastian Bach's Siw Motetts ; the English version by 
W. Bartholomew. 

Oo. Lhe Or gan and its Construction ; a Systematic Handbook for 
Organisis, Organ-builders, §c. Translated from the German 
of J. J. Seidel, Organist at Breslau. 

(The above are all published by Ewer and Co.) 


“Can you recommend me some good music, pleasing, but 
not too difficult 2” is a question often asked, but not always 
“es giery to with a ready answer. Of course, there are hun- 
dreds of persons, professional musicians and amateurs, who 
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can answer the query satisfactorily. But such informants are 
not always at hand; and even when they are, they are some- 
times so bewildered with the multitude of the compositions 
which crowd on their memory, that a judicious selection can- 
not be made without more thought than the exigencies of the 
moment permit. Many of our readers will therefore, perhaps, 
be obliged to us if we furnish them with a sehution of a few 
compositions, available for the private performance of amateurs 
of moderate skill. 

It is, indeed, provoking to look over the heaps of music 
which crowd the “ canterbury ” or the “ what-not” in many 
a drawing-room, and to see the pile of rubbish which has 
been gradually accumulating, through the want of a little 
useful knowledge on the part of purchasers. Here is a polka, 
bought for the sake of the showy chromo-lithograph on its 
title- -page; there is a brilliant bravura, recommended by the 
dramatic singing of Grisi or Sontag; then turns up a succes- 
sion of pianotor te-pieces, wild and furious in style, and defy- 
ing the powers of any player but a Liszt or a Thalbere. 
Diney with dust, and dog’s-eared with hurried tumbling, next 
comes to light ballad after ballad, bought because the music 
seller’s stock had nothing better to recommend, or ordered on 
the strength of pufhing ‘advertisements in the Zimes, or laid 
by from school- days, when music by the pound’s-worth was 
included in every quarter's “s “bill.” Volume after volume is 
turned over, and pile after pile tossed aside, and, after all, 
only a few grains of wheat are scraped together out of all 
these bushels of chaff, till one ceases to wonder that the for- 
tunate possessor of compositions which ‘ have cost so much” 
should be at a loss for a song or a pianoforte piece wherewith 
to oratity an audience of any pretensions to discrimination. 
Every thing is too diflicult, or too learned, or too ugly, or too 
silly, or strains the voice too much ; and the disappointed 
company finally conclude that the lady or gentleman who is 
thus unable to gratify them with a performance, is very 
stupid, or very affected, or very cross. 

Yet there is no need to expend any very extravagant sum 
of money in order gradually to get together a little library of 
music, of different “schools, suited to the aver: age powers of 
amateurs, and well fitted for chamber performance ; provided 
it be always borne in mind, that compositions which require a 
first-rate performer” s execution are quite unfit for the majority 
of private musicians; and further, that music which is admir- 
able on the stage, or in a large concett- room, is frequently 
very ill adapted to the pianoforte, or to the comparatively 

calm style of singing which befits a drawing-room. 
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A few months ago we referred our musical readers to a 
large and excellent ‘selection of pianoforte compositions and 
arrangements from Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, and others of 
the recognised classical schools, which is imported and sold b 
our own publishers. Of this class of works we shall, there- 
fore, say no more at present, except to add that the greater 
part of Mendelssohn’s music being copyright in this country, 
foreign editions cannot be imported, and can be had only 
from Messrs. Ewer and Co., of Oxford Street. A large pro- 
portion of Mendelssohn’s works are, moreover, undoubtedly 
too difficult to be included in a list of easy music such as we 
are now suggesting. Mendelssolin’s own powers of perform- 
ance, alike on the organ, the pianoforte, and the violin (to say 
nothing of other instruments), were so remarkable, that he 
never hesitates to tax the resources of executants to any 
extent which may be desirable for the accomplishment of the 
effects he desires to produce. He delights, too, in a peculiar 
species of movement, which is the very embodiment of the 
idea of motion, in which he has seized on and carried out this 
idea with a vigour of conception, a felicity of expression, and a 
mastery of resources, unequalled by any other composer. The 
result is animated and delightful, when such movements are 
thoroughly well executed ; and they elevate the spirits both of 
performers and audience to an extent which uo other com- 
poser could ever attain, who delighted to the same degree in 
minor keys and frequent modulations. Of such music diffi- 
culty is a natural accompaniment, Still, there are parts of 
many of Mendelssohn’s writings which a tolerable player can 
master, as for instance, some of the “ Songs without Words.” 
We may, perhaps, in some future number, recur to his music 
generally and in ies ail; at present we shat only mention two 
of his instrumental picces most recently published in_ this 
country. One of these he calls “ Six Pieces for the Piano- 
forte, composed as a Christmas present for his young friends ;” 
all very pleasing, characteristic of their author, and easy 
withal, though not s0 easy that a good player need despise 
them. The other is a new arrangement of the admirable 
Ottetto, op. 20, for pianoforte, 2 ? violins, and violoncello. ‘This 
is by no means over-difficult, and is one of Mendelssohn's 
hi appiest works, presenting some very striking illustrations of 
that spirit of sparkling motion which we have. spoken of. 

It is, however, in Mendelssohn’s songs, duets, and quar- 
tetts, that the amateur must seek his chief practicable illustra- 
tions of the master. As a writer for a single voice, he is by 
no means without rivals in the modern German schools ; in 
some respects he has his superiors. Yet many of his songs 
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are charming, for their sweet expressiveness, for the sentiment 
of repose and refinement which ever pervades them, and for a 
certain tender melancholy from which his pen is rarely alto- 
ecther free. The domestic affections and the spring-time 
secm his favourite subjects. Some of his songs are dry and 
uninteresting, and the melody, though suflicie ntly clear and 
prominent, is not often of a striking ‘description. Few songs 
can be named on the whole more attractive than “ The first 
Violet,” the “ Spring Song” (*f Now in all thy verdant 
bowers”), “ Retrospection,” the “ Pilgrim’s Song” (“ Let 
nothing cloud”), “On wings of Music,” or the airy little 
melody. ha Outshining Day in splendeur;” or the singular and 
most original songs “ Yon Reaper’s name,” and * The Night- 
wind rustles the branches.” Of his six. two- -part songs, op. 
63, there is not one that is not to be recommended ;_ perhaps 
the most pleasing are “ I would that my Love,” ‘Oh, wert 
thou in the cauld, cauld blast,” and * ‘The Maybells and the 
Flowers.” 

Mendelssohn’s vocal quartetts, published in the * Orpheus,” 
are pc raps the most perfect things of the kind in existence. 
In captivating melody, in purity and fulness of harmony, 
added to that i impression of power axd ease which belong to 
the works of the greatest musicians alone, they are unequalled. 
Three or four books of the ‘* Orpheus ” consist exclusively of 
Mendc!ssohn’s quartetts, of whic h No. 15 is one of the very 
best. Lhe “ Orpheus” generally is we ‘Il worth the attention 
of singers. It consists of German glees, er part-songs, with 
English words, and has reached nearly "80 books, We call 
these compositions glees, though their style is often quite 
unlike that of the English elees ; and many of them differ 
besides from the glee, in being adapted to performance by a 
large body of voices. ‘Those who have not heard such pieces 
as Mendelssohn’s hunting-song, ** Now Morning advancing,” 
sung by a large and eflicient choir, can form no idea of the 
wild aud expressive beauty of many of the works of this class. 
The ‘* Orpheon” is a good colle ction of part-songs of a simple 
character. 

Before leaving Mendelssohn, we must take occasion to 
remind our Catholic choirs that he has written some Latin 
music with which they ought to be acquainted. His ‘* Ave 
Maria,” for a double choir, is a fine work; but still finer, 
though easier, are his * Six Motetts” for an eight-part chorus. 
These are in the simplest form of counterpoint, being little 
more than successions of chords, and they are very short; but 
they are noble works, eminently expressive, and require 
nothing but a body of voices and a good conductor to produce 
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an effect quite magnificent.* While, too, we are on Church- 
music, we must not forget the edition of Sebastian Bach’s 
Six Motetts, nowat last brought out with an English translation 
of the German words, and an ad Uibidum accompaniment, 
Whi these extraordinary compositions are still neglected by 
oratorio managers we cannot conceive. ‘Those who know 
Sebastian Bach only by his fugues, will be astomshed at the 
simplicity of melody and massive grandeur which they dis- 
play, together with, in most of them, a pathos as aflecting as 
it is original, None but Handel could have written these 
motetts ; nor indeed could Liandel himself, for the genius of 
Sebastian Bach was essentially his own. It need not be 
added, that the contrapuntal skill lavished by Bach on these 
choruses is worthy of the immortal fuguist. 

‘To return, however, to other song-writers. The acknow- 
ledged head of the Plena school is Schubert, for variety, 
dramatie truth of expression, and mastery over the effects of 
accompaniment. Schubert was essentially a song-writer, for 
his other works, which are many, are of ordinary merit. 
Take such a list of songs as ** The rl-Ning,” “ The praise of 
Music,” the “Ave Maria” (from the Lady of the Lake), 
The Trout,” ‘es Huntsman, rest,” ‘also from the Lady of lhe 
Lake), © Murmuring Brooklet” (Licbesbotschaft), Cooling 
Zephyrs” (Leise flehen), ‘ I heard a Streamlet,” The 
prais cc of Tears,” or * Lhe Postman’s Horn,”—here are nearly 
a dozen songs of striking originality and rare beauty, and 
many more might be added to the list from Schubcit’s fertile 
pen. 

Curschmann, on the other hand, is a composer whose pub- 
lished writings make one regret that a taste refined almost to 
fastidiousness made its possessor so singularly sparing in the 
songs he gave to the world. We do not know whether any of 
his unpublished manuscripts are in existence; if so, a pub- 
lisher could hardly do better than bring them before the 
Mnelish public. Great simplicity of construction mn: irks all 
Curschmann’s compositions, a simplicity which, in the hands 
of an inferior writer, becomes mere baldness and monotony. 
Not so in these clegant aud finished writings, in the best of 
which we hardly know which most to admire, the grace of the 
author’s conceptions, or the delicate perceptions a musical 
colouring with which they are Wrought out. Often as Shakes- 
peare’s song, “ Hark ! the Lark at heayen’s gate sings,” has 
been set to music, Crsachaianes’ S setting is unequalled. An- 
other of his most popular works is the ‘sparkling and flowing 


* These motetts have been frequently sung by one of the best of our Lonion 
choirs, and the result fully bears out the opinion here expressed. 
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song, ‘She is mine,” a perfect gem of its kind. ‘The charm- 
ing romance, “ Blest retreat” (Hittelein fein), is an instance 
of the feeling of ease with which abruptness of modulation 
ean be invested by a skilful hand and chastened taste. 
Searcely less attractive are the songs, ‘ Awake, thou golden 


blush of morn” (An Rose), ** Welcome be, thou light of 


nature” (Willkommen, du Gottes Sonne), and ‘* What 
form now passed through Twilight’s gloom ?” (Was. streift 
vonbei im Dammerlicht). 

Bernhard Molique (now, we believe, resident in London) 
has published several excellent songs, well suited for private 
performers who aim at expression rather than astonishing 
execution. Could I through ether fly” is one of the best 
songs ever written, and in melody and accompaniment alike 
almost unique. ‘ Beneath the Linden’s shadow” is one of 
Molique's best compositions, full of repose and fecling. An- 

other of his songs, The Maideus of Germany,” of a more 
lively kind, is deservedly popatee. 

Kiickon, avalli, Is a fertile : composer, many of whose works 
deserve frequent performance, and are adapted for amateur 
singing. Some clever four-part songs of his are published in 
the Orpheus :”” “In yonder Bower” is a good duet, melo- 
dious, and varied in treatment; and of his single songs, 
‘Summer and Winter,” ‘ Birds of the Forest,” ‘* The 
Spring's mild breezes,” and “ Even is fading,” are among 
the best we are acqua are with. 

We must not, however, extend our list too far, though 
the present Geman school is singularly rich in song-writers. 
We can only name two or three more specimens of other 
composers, such as seo eae * Birds swiitly flying,” Ies- 
cv’s ©The guiding Star,’ Abt’s * When the Swallows fly 
towards home.” We ‘aay el confined ourselves, at 
present, to German writers, as belig more suited to the style 
of singing of English private performers than the more florid 

chools of Italy, and as having more intrinsic character and 
tales than the generality of works of either Italian or 
Lnelish composers. Good Italian songs are, nevertheless, 
numerous; and good English songs are by no meauis scarce, 
though we cannot now refer to them. Among Italians, Gor- 
digiani, for instance, possesses a high reputation; but we are 
not acquainted with many of his works. One little set of 
italian scngs we may mention, in passing, as they have but 
just appeared, “ Quattro Canzonette, da Francesco Berger ;” 
purely Italian in melody and idea, but more enriched than ‘a 
usual in the works of average Italian musicians. The ‘* Bar- 
carole” is a peculiarly pretty song; and the two last recal the 
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character (though in a modern shape) of Alessandro Scarlatti’s 
cantatas. 

Turning to pianoforte compositions, the task of making a 
selection would be endless; and we shall accordingly content 
ourselves with naming ** The Pianoforte Player,” a collection 
of pleasing and instructive pieces by the best modern writers, 
published by Ewer and Co. ‘These are generally hghter and 
more easily ‘understood on a first or second hearing than the 
works of the “classical” masters; and while requiring good 
and expressive playing, are not extravagantly difficult. or 
uproariously noisy. ‘The same may be said of a set of pieces 
lying before us, with the somewhat aflected title, “Six Poé- 
sies pour le Piano, par Charles Evers.” ‘These are clever and 
agrecable compositions, especially one ‘of them called Z'Insou- 
eiance, and an Andante Religioso, quite classical in breadth 
and sustained sweetness. 

The publication which stands last on the list which we 
have placed at the head of our remarks, though not coming 
strictly within their scope, is one which we take the oppor- 
tunity of recommending not only to our organists, but to all 
musical amateurs to whom the construction of the organ is 
little known. In the colonies and other places where organ- 
tuners are scarce, and not well informed, Zhe Organ and its 
construction will prove a most uscful guide to those who have 
any tuing to do with the tuning or repairs of organs. ‘The 
book may also be very profit bly consulted by persons who are 
about to give a commission to organ- builders. Tt contains a 
orcat deal of curious information, with practical directions of 
the amplest character. 








Short +\otices. 
THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPRY, &e. 


Notes, Theological, Political, and Miscellaneous, by Samuel Taylor 

C uleridge. This is a volume of notes collected trom the marginal obser- 
vations written in books perused by its celebrated author. Though con- 
taining much that is sharp and clever, and a good deal of admirable 
criticism, it will neither increase his fame nor throw any new light on 
his gemius. He is a genuine hero-worshipper; and we have here a 
curious selection of objects of his cultus; Luther, as usual, predominat- 
ing over all others; for there is some chi arm in the animal i impetuosity 
of this coarse buffoon which strange ‘ly fascinates a delicate and dandi- 
fied philosopher like Coleridge. In this book we have a system of re- 
ligion very similar to that of Mr. Maurice, woyen in the sane way, like 
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a spider’s-web trom the author’s own viscera. Man is the eentre; God 
is but a branch trom this root. “ Faith,” he says (p. 384), ‘* may be 
defined as fidelity to our own being,” In accordance with this prin- 
ciple, his ‘*Contessio Fidei” commences, “I believe that I am a free 
agent,’ &c., and proceeds, ** Hence I be lieve that there is a God ;” and 
so on. As to the Trinity, it is ‘‘a necessary idea of my speculative 
reason, deduced from the necessary postulate of an intelligent Creator.’ 
Now, apart from the habit of mind which this deduction of theology 
from psychology fosters, namely, the looking on God as a derivative 
trom our own minds, as il some sense our creature instead of our Crea- 
tor, itis plain that faith is utterly impossible in such a system, We 
cannot call a man who believes on no other grounds but these any thing 
short of an infidel, a hero-worshipper of the lowest type, who sees his 
God in his own reflection, and acknowledges no De ity that is not an 
emanation of himself. Ile may draw out his creed in orthodox terms; 
but while he receives it as the result of his own reason, and not of God’s 
revelation, coming to him not from without but from within, he cannot 
be said to believe God y—he only believes himself. Of faith, then, such 
a man has none, for he receives no dogma that he does not consider to 
be demonstrated by reason; while of reason itself he cannot be said to 
have much, when he receives such demonstrations as valid. Moreover, 
Coleridge busies himself in involving sentences in obscure words, and 
in reducing moral propositions to terms of mathematics, thereby giving 
to his philosophy the appearance of a conundrum, The book is edited 
by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, Principal (we believe) of the National 
Society's Training Establishment for Schoolmasters at Chelsea. We 
hope, tor their own sakes, that the young men there are not yet suffici- 
eutly advanced to be introduced to this empty and dreary mysticism, 


The publication of such little works as A Companion to Confession 
and Holy Communion, translated and arranged from the ancient English 
othces of Sarwm use, ‘by a Layman (London, Lumley), is at le ‘ast a 
cheering token that the Catholie movement in the Anglic: un Establish- 
ment is not yet extinct, but that many souls within its pale are, we 
may hope, being eradui lly taucht and trained to embrace the Catholie 
faith. At the same time, such works fill the mind with most painful 
misgivings as to the position of their authors. For although it is quite 
possible that many simple readers may be misled by the announcement 
that ‘ the greater part of the contents of this volume is taken from the 
Enchiridion, or Hours, being the manual of private devotion according 
to the English use of Sarum, of which more than one hundred editions 
were circulated in this country during the latter years of the fifteenth 

and the first half of the sixteenth ce eatury,” yet the compiler himself 
must needs know already that what he is thus seeking to recommend to 
his co-religionists as national is really Catholic: and that ‘these most 
Catholic expressions of worship and praise,” which he so earnestly en- 
treats the clergy of his communion to give the pe ople an opportunity of 
using, by * allowing proper pauses and intervals,” are familiar as house- 
hold words to the children of Holy Church. Wecan only rejoice, how- 
ever, that Anglicans should have such angelic compositions as the 
Lauda Sion Sale atorem, the Pange lingua, the Advro Te devote, &e., set 
before them as the proper language of devotion with reference to the 
Blessed Sacrament. If may, by God’s blessing, lead some to seek It 
where alone It is to be found. 


Jacqueline Pascal, or Convent Life at Port Royal. Nisbet and Co, 
There is a freemasonry in spiritual as in political rebellion ; a kind of 
mock Catholicity in heresy and schism, which secures the sympathies 
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of private ‘* thinkers” in the struggles of all preceding times against 
authority. Because they rebelled against Rome, the Waldenses are 
heroes with living Protestants, in spite of the absurd and even danger- 

ous opinions which they maintained, The Albigenses (who, by the way, 

are very often confounded with them), notwithstanding their Scandalous 
revival of some of the worst tenets of the Manichees, are never named in 
« Protestant assembly without applause, because they resisted a Catholic 
eovernment. And so, in like manner, the unhappy Jansenists have 
their full share of approbation, to the ¢ xtent at least of their opposition 
tothe Holy See. Their Prote sti int panegyrists, indeed, have enough to 
do to palliate their ** Rom: - Catholic” pre actices ; and some of the less 
scrupulous among the m sink these altogether, and do their best to dress 
out the subject in modern Protestant fashion. The anonymous authoress 
of this little work, however, is not one of these; she acknowledges her 
inability to conceal the truth that they heard Mass, and invoked * the 
Virgin,” and thought it possible to cure a sick child by means of a 
thorn from the Redeemer’s crown; like any poor Irish Papist of to-day. 
But nee — stood up and defied the archbishop and the Pope Iiinselt; 
and so tl are still successful candidates tor favour. Yet her honesty 
spoils he T sane as a panegyric; for it is unusual in such compositions 
to be constantly protesting against the dai lv i abits of one’s heroine, 

The frithtulness of her por traits ire is attained at the sacrifice of some of 
its attractiveness for most of her readers. 

Mistortunes, they say, make strange companionsips ; and so, we 
say, docs rebellion against authority. Not only is this anonymous 
writer in wv condition of constant protest —— the acts and opinions of 
a class of people whom she hus selecte df "qui alified praise 5 she is also 
at issue with at | ast one of “sey principal authorities,* M. Victor Cousin, 
of French University notoricty. Belongi ne as he does to a school of 
philosophy which openly professes deference only to so much of divine 
revelation as hun an reason can appreciate, lis English translator na- 
turally enough thinks him hardly a safe guide to a just estimate of her 
he ‘roles re li o1OUS c ‘hara cter. \\ hile, the ‘ref ore, she uses his ft fac ts, she 
is indebted tor her general conclusions to M. Vinet, a Swiss Protestant 
minister; so that this latest euwlogiuin of Jansenism is a folnt coutribu- 
tion from Lnelish and Swiss Protestantism and French Eclecticisim. 
As long as the assertion of private opinion in religious matters is re- 
garded as the malienable right of every freeman, it is very certain that 
the Jansenists will never want admirers. They made a bold stand 
agiulust authority, and they were deteated in the Jong-run ; two ele- 
ments in their hist tory which at once commend them to the protection 
of every Protestant. Ile does not stop to inquire how the contest was 
carried on, with what weapous of carnal wartare, with what alliance 
of sophistry with pride, of base duplicity with unblushing impudeiee. 
It nat ters little to what evasious and cquivocations, to what severe 
judgments and hard speeches against spiritual authority, wemcn as well 
as men stooped in its progress, While wll the time pluming themselves 
on their superiority in purity of doctrine, and the keen detection of 
error, to the supreme ruler of Clirist’s C hurch ; loudly vindicating the 
rights of conscience, while secretly betraying its integrity. The Pope 
was ou one side, the other aust be the rieht one: he earried his point 
at last, it therefore becomes the Protestant public t o reverse his sen- 


It is a significant fact, pointing in the probable direction of Scottish Pres- 
byterianism in the future, that very lately the works of M. Victor Cousin were 
read as a text-book in the Moral-Philosophy class of the Free-Church College at 
Edinburgh. We believe the *y still continue to be. 
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tence, and patronise his victims. This is all that most of the living 
patrons of the Jansenists know about it. 

Jacqueline Pascal, the heroine of this book, may have been a self: 
denying, prayerful nun; a fond daughter, an affectionate sister ; but 
an humble Christian she could not have be ‘en, when she indited ‘such 
lines as these; ‘* When bishops seem to have the cowardice of women, 
women ought to have the boldness of bishops” (p.187). For ingenious 
evasion, prevarication, and suppression of the truth, her examination 
by the Grand Vicar of Paris, detailed at page 176, will not lose by 
comparison with the highest efforts of accused persons of the . Irtful 
Dodger’s schoo), 1f quibbling is a work of sanctity, Jacqueline Paseal 
was a saint of the first class. The book is full of similar evidence 
against the reality of any spiritual motive in this unholy contest; tried 
by the simplest prine iples and tests of moral conduct, Jansenism, by 
its own showing, and as its advocates portray it, Is branded from be- 
neath rather than sealed from above. 

There is an * Introduction’? to this volume from the pen of * the 
fev. W. R. Williams, D.D.,” who, with 31. Franeére, another foreign 
authority, comple tes the association of five in this act of homage to the 
good name of expiring Jansenism. Tie furnishes the book with its 
passport as a sound Protestant, in spite of all kinds of ** Roman Ca- 
tholic”’ stories and practices that are to be found in its later pages, by 
utterly demolishing the system of Popery in a few pages of vigorous 
Writing, and on its ruins inaugurating the image of Jansenism in the 
person ot Jacqueline Pascal, its fairest ornament. In this introduction 
there is a sentence of more significance than usual. ‘ Some thinkers 

—the renowned Dr. Wardlaw in his late work on niira cles is one of 
them —de1 iy the power of working miracles to anv but the One Su- 
preme God.” It does not seem to cceur to “ Dr. Williams” that our 
Lord is at issue with this ** renowned a iie* when He deelares to his 
apostles that ** greater works than thesc,’’—that is, than His own imira- 
culous Wo: ks. — shall ye d Ps because i go AD wea Father.” 

Ainong minor works, partaking more or less of a theological cha- 
racter, wehave The Law of Opportunities, by the Rev. TL. E. Manning, 
late Archdeacon of Chichester (Riehardson), a sermon tull of valuable 
thoughts, well expressed, and altogether worthy of iis gifted author, 
There is an unfortunate misprint in p. 13, of * man’ for ** God,” which 
makes nonsense of the whole pass age. Bb v the bye, we would venture 
to CXpress a liope that the reminiscence of a P rotestant dig’ nity, prese rved 
on the title-page of this sermon, will henceforward be allowed to drop 
into oblivion, and the author’ sc atholic dignity of D.D, be commemo- 
rated in its stead. <A short Account of James Vieol, a Private Soldier, 
stating how he became a Catholic, in a Letter to a Friend (London, 
geen i), avery simple and instructive narrative, originally published, 
it appears, in the Telegraph, only ten days betore its author died; and 
republished now, we gather, by the Earl of Shrewsbury, as a token of 
affectionate remembrance of u faithtil and valued domestic. We are 
almost inclined to regret that it has net been published ina cheaper form, 
soas to secure forit a larger circulation amongst the poor, and persons im 
his own class of life. J2udologie, or Luterior Conversations with Jesus 
and Mary (Richardson), a pleasing collection of devotions translated 
from the Latin of the Venerable Louis Blosius; and Zustructions on the 
Prayer of Recollection by St. Teresa (Burns and Lambert), translated 
from the Spanish, with an introduction on living in union with Jesus 
Christ, tor the use of the students of St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. 


The Youth and Womanhood of Helen Tyrrel, by the Author of 
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“ Brompton Rectory,” “Compton Merivale,” &e. (London, J. W, 

Parker), is are ligious novel, intended to propagate the opinions taught 
by Mr. Maurice. The opposition of persons of this school to the hard 
and hypocritieal Calyinisin of the Evangelicals enlists our sympathy, 

but they should remember that ** dum vitant stulti vitia, in contraria 
eurrunt.” They might coutrovert the repulsive rationalism of Calvin 
without alanis reason, and setting up the feelings as the one test 
of truth. They first of all feel disgust at the Calvinist doctrine of the 
Atonement, which teaches that our Lord suffered the punishment due 
to the sins of the elect, who alone have any interest in them. This, 

they teel to be a ‘selfish doctrine.” They ‘‘never could derive any 
comfort from the thought that another had suffered for’? them (p. 92); 

hence they reject all notion of the satistaction of God’s justice, and of 
the penal character of our Lord’s sufferings. The ancient idea of punish- 
meut was certainly vengeance; the Christian idea of it is that it is for 
the security of soc iety, the reformation of the offe nder, and tor an ex- 
pression of righteous indignation against crime; therefore, to suppose 
that God took vengeance of our sins by the sufferings of Christ is repug- 
nant to modern ideas. The ancient’ notion of a sacrifice must ence 
have expressed a truth, but now it has become exploded. Our Lord did 
not really bear the sins of man. It is shocking to think of the All-just 
punishing the innocent for the guilty. Ife simply made a perfect sub- 
mission of His will to God in all things, even in the greatest trials; 

in other words, exereised perfect virtue, and in reward for Ifis virte eC 
was allowed to deliver the whole human race from the punishment due 
to their crimes, This is their creed; and wlule our Lord is thus reduced 
to the level of a Moses, or Job, or Paul, who were all, in consideration 
of their virtues, allowed to intercede suceessfuly for offenders, Catho- 
lies are accused of making the Saints real mediators between man and 
an offended God (p.170). — * First, God is looked upon as in some 
sense the adversary of man, and Christ asa patron, who is to shield us 
from his wrath. Then Christ Himself, His human nature being a little 
thrown into the shade, becomes too much identified with God to be 
alone trusted, and recourse is had to some more merciful and more sym- 
pathising being to intercede with Him. And here come in Mariolatry, 
and the worship of the Saints.” This is a gross misrepresentation ; we 
believe Christ to be the only Mediator of Justice, who in ILis own body 
satistied the justice of God for the sins of the whole world; and Mary 
and the other Saints we believe to be mere human bei ings, redeemed by 
Him, whom in consequence of their virtues He delights to honour; and 
He chooses to honour them by making them the channels of His {i wours 
to their brethren on earth. This is the great doctrine of St. Alphonsus’ 
** Glories of Mary.”’ God, in order to honour Mary, has decreed that 
whatever gifts and graces are given to men, should be given to them by 
her intercession. It is not our fault that the school of Mr. Maurice will 
only allow the same power to the intercession of Christ that we attribute 
to that of the Blessed Virgin. Because they dishonour the Son, it is 
no reason why we should dishonour the Mother. Nay, it is rather a 

further argument for our practice, that it is the greatest safeguard 
against this, as against all other heresies respecting the person and office 
of our Lord, This author utte rly rejects what he calls the Augustinian 
doctrine of original sin; he owns the hereditary depravity of our race, 
but seems to attribute it to pliysiological causes, and to defective edu- 
cation. He does not quite reject the idea of the eternal duration of the 
punishment of the damned; but he limits it to those who finally refuse 
to submit to the truth. He supposes that after death those who have 
not had fair opportunities here will be again put on their trial. 
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Altogether, it appears to us that the school represented in these novels 
is stirring and active, and well deserves the attention of the Catholic 
controversialist. The tale itself’ is only intended for a thread to string 
the theology upon, and we have noticed it here therefore in its proper 
place, as a theo logical work. 





MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 


The Play Grammar, by Miss Corner; Papa and Mamma’s Easy 
Lessons in Geography, by Anna Maria Sargeant. (London, Dean and 
Son.) We are not, eenerally speaking, very favourable to ‘learning 
made easy ;”’ that is to say, we ereatly question the usefulness of the 
attempt to amalgamate play and study, by conveying grammar and 
geography and history through the medium of story-books, To us the 


result is what a lady of our acquaintance pronounced the mixture of 


wine and water to be, ‘ spoliation to both.” A child ought to set itself 
to its work ina different frame of mind from that in which it betukes 
itself to its play ; in the one case there ought to be some little tension 
of the intellectual faculties, in the other their relaxation can, we think, 
scarcely be too comple te. These remarks, however, scarcely apply to 
cither of the two little books betore us: the one on geography makes no 
pretence of being a book of amusement ; it is only an attempt to simplify 
the study, and appears to us in no w ay less difficult or more attractive 
than ordinary school-books on the same subject; indeed we think that 
few children who set out, as the little hero aud heroines before us are 
said to do, with disliking geography on ace ount of its being ‘*so hard,” 
would consider these lessons of P apa’s either ** easy”’ or delightful. As 
a school-book, however, containing a good introduction to what is com- 
monly called the use of the elobes, it may be reccommended, The little 
book on grammar is, we think, much more successful ; though we have 
ourselves seldom met with children so clear-headed as those here sup- 
posed, or so accommodating as to find a “grammar-play” a really en- 
tertaining pastime. The explanations for the most part are accurate and 
clever. We must except, however, that of the cases, in which it is said 
that ‘nouns, &e. are in the nominative case when they come before the 
verb, and in the objective when they come after it;’? and again, in the 
sentence ** your cousin writes,’’ we are told that the noun cousin comes 
before the verb, and it is that which causes it to be in the nominative 

vase ;”’ thus referring toa mere accident of position, and that peculiar to 
certain languages, distinctions which exist in the real nature of things. 
Besides, it does not hold good; the very example given, ‘ your cousin 
writes,” with a certain context, ‘would stand “ thus writes your cousin ; 
and nothing can be more common than the expression ‘said Luey,” 
**said he ;’? which nouns and pronouns, according to Miss Corner’s rule, 
should he in the nominative. Again, the objective case, especially in 
poetry, is not unfrequently put betore the verb: 


** Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnumbered, heavenly goddess sing.”’ 


This great fault should be corrected in a second edition; and we are 
sure such clear-headed little people as Fanny and Her bert will have no 
difficulty whatever in taking in the distinction between subject and object. 
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Chambers’ Educational Course (Edinburgh, W. and R, Chambers, ) 
is a series of small books on Grammar, Aritlimetic, Geometry, Natural 
Philosophy, together with German Reading- Books, editions of Casar’s 
Commentaries, Pheedrus, Ovid, and select Orations of Cicero; all of 
which seem to have been compiled and arranged with diligence and 
care, end to form a very useful class of books for children. In the 
Latin Grammar the origin of the various inflexions is carefully traced, 
which to the intelligent student will greatly facilitate the acquirement of 
them. They have the additional advantage of being cheap, the price 
varving from one to three shillings; and where the subject requires it, 
the books ere iilustrated. 


The Lilustrated Londin Spelling Book and the Lilustrate d Reading 
Book (Nathaniel Cooke). Several of the illustrations of these books 
are very vood indeed; of course, many have been used betore, and 
sometimes, as in the fable of the two owls and the sparrow, we have an 
iHustration made up of three blocks, two owls of diflerent species from 
some ornithologieal book, and a sparrow cut for the oecasion, The 
matter of the books is generally unobjectionable, and we have heard 
the speling-book highly spoken of by teachers. Its circulation has 
reached its 180th thousand, and that of the reading-book its 41st thou- 
cand, ‘Their great popularity speaks well tor their utility. 


History of the Christian Church to the Pontificate of Gregoiy the 
Great, 1. D. 1690. Lnrtended for gencral readers as well as for Students 
of Theology, By James Craigie lio bertson, M.A., Viear of Bekesbourne 
(London, Murray), is certainly an able and very readable compilation 
und abridgment; generally fair, and in a mueh more believing spirit 
than Protestant historians ean usually attord to exhibit. ** There may 
be too much hardness in rejecting tradit ous,” he says, ‘fas well as 
too w1reat Casiness In receiving them, fodern eriticism is fallible, as 
well as ancient belief’ (p. 2). The only Catholic doetrine which the 
author scoms to regurd with any bitterness is that of the universal su- 
preimacy of the B sishop of Rome, with re gard to which he certainly has 
not be rd as an honourable and fair-minded controversial historian. 
On this subject his ** Romish” authorities are such men as }illemont 
and Busnege, while those whem he follows are Mosheim, Beavan, 
Burton, end Neander. A man who wished to be fair to both sides, 
would certainty have made some allusion to such works as tho-e of Mr. 
Allies on the See of Peter, or to me arguients on this point in lather 
Newman’s ** Development.” Tle does allude to this latter book, but 
vuly to insinuate that ** the new Romish theories of our day may be 
regard ed as dispe Hsing even the controversial Opponents ot Rome from 
the nece ssity of proving that in the earlies t times of Christianity no such 
supre miucy Was known or imagined.’ Elsewhere he recognises the 
theory of Development as true in fact; so that we can hardly look upon 
this msinuation as pe riec tly honest; more CSpec ially since, to the best 
of our recollection, Dr. Newman insists in this case on the development 
of evidence as much as on the de velopmie nt of doctrine. Mr. Robert- 
son finds some short-coming in each portion of evidence for the P apal 
supremacy in detail, and thus commits the fallacy of supposing that 
he has demolished the ensemble of the evidence. 


We are sorry to be obliged to postpone till our next number our 
review of the Leetures on the History of the Turks in its relation to 
Christianity, by the author of Loss and Gain (Dublin, J. Dutiy; Lon- 
don, Dolinan) ; and we believe it is not generally known that the same 
author has published a little volume of Verses on Rel ligious Subjects 
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(Dublin, J. Duffy), most of which have appeared in print before, but 
‘are brought together by the writer in their present torm, in the hope 
that they may be i acceptable and useful to his immediate friends, peni- 
tents, aud people,” 


Memoirs of John Abernethy, F.R.S., with a view of his Lectures, 
Writings, and Character, by G. Macilwain, F.R.C.S. (2 vols. Hurst 
and Blackett), We should have preterred this book if it had been com- 
pressed into one volume; but perhaps those persous who have less to 
read than we have will like it better as it is. Abernethy was a man 
who quite deserved some such memorial, and the author has accom- 
_. his task in a creditable manner; the style is rather loose and 
diluted, but occasionally there may be found clear and popular expla- 
nations of the fundamental principles of medicine, 


Travels in Bolivia, with a Tour across the Pampas to Buenos Ayres, 
by L. Ilueh de Bonelli, of her Britannic Majesty’s Legation (2 vols., 
Hurst and Blackett). M.de Benelli is a good-natured gentleman, with 
a long purse, and an ordinary quantity of brains, who has written not a 
striking, but an amusing accouut of his travels and sporting excursions 
in South — He adds lis testimony to that of so many others 
who have reported to us the moral degradation of society in the states 
ofthat sal asbeg 

The Cross and the Dragon, or the Fortunes of Christianity in China, 
by J. Kesson, of the British Museum (London, Smith, Elder, and Co.). 
The author hes been happy in his <ubject, which has not, so faras we kuow, 
been berore separately treated in English. Ife commences with the first 
introduction of Nest rianisin, and ends with the attempts of the Protes- 
tant missionaries. He extracts pretty freely from the Lettres curicuses 
et édifiantes, aud is disposed to render to all what he considers a due 
portion of praise. But he has one vreat drawback as an historian of 
Christianity, aud that is, his tu dicrot is Ignorance of its doc ‘trines. Ile 
may have lisown theories on the subject. but it is rather unphilosophical 
to suppose that St. Francis Navier must have held the same, or that his 
acts ure to be ju iged by them. Mr. Kesson does not think that a firm 
possession of belief in the Creed, a non to keep the Ten ¢ ominand~ 
minents, the use of the Pater and Ave, together with the Sacrament of 
Baptisin, constitute a Christian. As to baptisn, indeed, lie does not 
understand it at all; the work of the Holy Infaney for the baptisin of 
moribund children, is sup posed 1 Ihe only a contrivance » and a very 
clumsy one, tor recommending our religion to the Chine: The true 
foundations for Chinese € lvistianity are, first, commerce, hiek is the 
key, and secondly, Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary. Moreover, Mr. 
Kesson is hot disposed to give any body clse credit for more kuow- 
ledge of Christianity than he himself possesses, An early Franciscan 
nissionary, John of Mount Corvin, in writing to the prior of his monas- 
tery concerning his successes, naturally enough gives the statistics of 
baptisms aud masses, and tells how many scholars join him in saying 
oflice, and how the faithful assemble, as in Europe, to the sound of the 
bell; on which our author remarks, ‘ his Christianity, as described in 
his le ‘tters, consisted qlimost entirely in external rites, baptism, lass, 
bells, singing office ; we have no account of the quality or of the amount 
ot thie Christian instruction to be imparted.” We are afraid that the 
holy friar’ s letters Would have been voted slow by his brethren if he had 
treated them to all jis lessons in the A BC of 1eligion. In spite of all 
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this, we recommend the book heartily. It is not written by a blind 
higot, but by aman who is as fair as his ignorance will permit him to 
be. The following is his opinion of the Jesuit missionaries: ** The 
Jesuit was a man of the world, in the best sense of the wo: d. He 
did not strive nor ery nor make much ado about his intentions. He 
made no parade of superior knowledge or morals over the native Chinese, 
though he possessed both. He did not walk the streets of Nankin or 
Pekin baretooted, clad in camlet gown, with tonsure, or ontward 
mark of sect and peculiar fellowship; but he walked abroad like a 
sensible man, provoking no jealousy if he could help it, shocking no 
prejudice unless it was criminal, and making his religi yn, Not ® cause 
of ottence, but, if possible, an enticement and a solace,” 

The statistics of Catholicity in China are cheering; though the 
missionaries were once in such favour at court, the number of Chinese 
Catholics seems never to have been much over 300,000; and in 1848 it 
was 815,000 (p. 164). It is not to be expected that Protest: int Mission- 
aries should have done much yet, as they have been at work tor only 
fifty years, and as it was only after the death of his second wite that 
Guzlat, their chief, considered the “ Church” to be his bride ; | Query. 
Is a wife a necessary adjunct to a Protestant missionary? We observe 
that Dr. Judson, the great American missionary, had three.| ‘The sta- 
tistics of Protestantism are therefore confined to the number of Bibles and 
tracts distributed; the total being 991,373. In spite of which flat- 
tering statistics, it is dificult to believe that much has been yet done in 
the ih angelisation of China.” Ile explodes the foolish notion that the 
leaders of the existing revolution are Protestants, and adds a chapter 
on the Triad societies, which ave the real movers of it. 


Is Symbolisin suited to the Spirit of the Age? isa question proposed 
by Mr. W. White (London, Bosworth), and solved by the interrogator 
in the aflirmative, on the double ground, that it is both natural to the 
human heart, and divinely appointed in the supernatural order of things 
revealed to us both in the Old and New Testaments. 


Saville House, an historical romance of the time of George the First 
(vol. 2, London, Routledge & Co.), is a tale not without talent, but 
tull of horrors, of sins and awful miseries, some of which are the im- 
mediate result of the penal laws of those days against Catholics. The 
principal * villain” of the book is a real character of the time, an apos- 
tate priest, named Richard Hitchmongh; whom the author (though clearly 
himself a Protestant) has estimated at his real worth, and painted as a 
monster capable of every atrocity. Jf we may judge from certain let- 
ters and depositions of his, still extant among the records of the Tower 
and capeneet which in Ms. are now lying before us, he was indeed a traitor 
of the deepest dye. In October 1716, we find him giving information at 
Preston concerning the names of the ‘ four Popish bishops constantly re- 
siding in England ;” of one of whom he wickedly says, that * his title in 
the Pope's bull is Chi ucedon, but meant Canterbury } > and of all, that 
each had an annual allowance of 2000/. from Rome! He names all the 
English colleges in foreign parts for the education of secular clergy, 
and all the religious houses tor English monks and nuns; ‘nor is E ng 
land itself,” he says, ‘‘ without Popis h religious houses, there being 
now (or very lately we re) two nunneries,—one at Hammersmith, in the 
county of Middlesex, and the other in the city of York,—dut pretended 
to be only boarding-schools Jor the ed: vcation of young gentlewomen.” 
He adds, that 1600 Popish priests are alloted for England, all registered 
at the Propagand: Lin Rome ; and when one dies, immediately another 
takes his place: and that * there goes out of England communibus annis 
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at least 150,0001., which arises from lands and tenements in England 
devoted to superstitious uses!’ This veracious informer was at this 
very time ‘fa clergyman of the Chureh of England,” and seems to have 
been often appealed to by government to give information concerning 
suspected Papists.” The beginning and ending of a letter of his, 

dated from Preston, May 9th, 1718, are very significant, and are worth 
preserv ing as specimens of the time: « Honoured sirs,— After recollect- 
by mYse lfas far as [am capable at present, I have, ace cording to your 
COM 1M<« mds, sent up the best account l aul able to clive of Sir Laurence 
Anderton. . . . If there be any thing material w hich I can call to mind 
on this subject, 1 shall not be wanting in giving your honours a just 
account.” He made depositions also concerning Philip Gerard, a Je- 

suit, aud brother of Mrs. Frances Fleetwood, both of whom are intro- 
duced into this novel; but beyond this, and the fact that Hitchmough 
held the living of Garston, we believe there is no historical foundation 
for the plot and the various tragieal incidents of Saville House. 

In these days of cheap literatnre and reading for the million, which 
generally involyes poor paper, vile printing, and exeerable “ getting- 
up,” it is quite refreshing to s2e such an edition of the poems of Sir 
Walter Seott as Messrs. Black, of Edinburgh, are now bringing out. 
We have seldom seen books which reflect more credit on their pub- 
lishers, than the editions now before us of The Lady of the Lake and The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. The editorial department is conducted both 
with diligence and ability; all the author’s introductions to these poems, 
his notes, his various re Wings and corrections, are faithfully preserved; 
and imi ny original notes of great interest are contributed by the editor 
himself, such as the most remarkable criticisms on particular passages 
in the poems, historical or biographical details illustrative of the te xt, 
Ke. &e, A hundred engravings on wood, of great merit, are added by 
Messrs. Birket Foster and John Gilbert; and the printers have exe- 
cuted their portion of the work with a degree of perfection which really 
leaves nothing to desire. 


We are glad to see the first four or five numbers of the Clifton Tules 
ee Narratives (Burns and Lambert) collected into a volume, very ele- 
gantly bound. In this form they can be conveniently used for lending- 
libraries, school-prizes, presents, &e. We understand that the first 
edition of the earlier numbers of these popular tales is already nearly 
exhausted. 

Miss E. M. Stewart has evidently a peculiar theory as to the most 
interesting position in which to represent her heroines. We observe, 
that in most of her London City Tales (Nathaniel Cooke), the he- 
roine is *‘in love” with the hero, when his affections are either set 
upon another, or are altogether disengace od, or, at any rate, are but in 
avery lukewarm condition as far as resards herself. We cannot say 
that we like this; still less do we like the heroine of the tale of the 
** Grocers’ C ‘oupany, ’ who is in love with nobody, but promises to be 
married to some half-dozen persons in succession, and then poisons 
them all on the eve of the wedding. We have no other fault to find 
With these tales, which are of average merit, and are intended to repre- 
sent “the customs and costume, the houses and the habits, and the 
modes of thoucht and action, of the citizens of London, from the time 
of the Plantagenets to that of the Stuarts.’ 

The last volume of Bohn’s Standard Library is The Carafas of Mad- 


daloni, or Naples under Spanish Dominion, translated from the Ger- 
man of Alfred de Reumont. It is a most valuable contribution, not 
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only to Neapolitan, but to Italian history generally; for while the 

main thread of the narrative reveals to us the condition of Naple S under 
the dominion of Spain, interwoven with the destinies of one of the prin- 
cipal families in that city, there are many important episodes, which 
throw light on contemporary history in Rome, Milan, and other parts of 
Italy. M. de Reumont is a Protestant, but investigates facts very 
carefully, and writes without bigotry, Indeed, the work is compiled 
with so mueh diligence, that we suspect much of its contents will be 
new even to Neapolit: is themselves. To the student of Italian history 


it is invaluable. 

We have been disappointed in Home Life in Germany, by C. L. 
Brace. (London, Bentley.) Its title and its motto—‘* We want a history 
of firesides,”? Webster—did not lead us to ‘anticipate such interminable 
disquisitions on war and politics as we have found. The author is an 
American, not deficient in intelligence, ardently Protestant and Re ‘pab- 
lican, and tolerably successful as a writer; and had he chosen a title 
really dese ‘riptive of the book, his readers would have had no right to 
complain. ‘lhe most interesting portions of the work are his occasional 
remarks upon the state of religion in Germany. Of Catholicity he 
knows nothing, and saw nothing during his tr avels, beyond the most 
superficial externals. A visit toa hospital i in Prague under the manages 
ment of some religious order whom he eall!s “ Mereiful Brethren,” touches 
his heart, and causes him to exclaim: ‘* Verily, there is many a good side 
to the old Romish faith 3” a high Mass in the venerable Cathedral of St. 
Stephen at Vienna, made a deep impression on his mind, so that, ‘as I 
knelt in praver with the crowd, I could not but believe that in all the 
superstition around me there were many who worshipped the Invisible 
Being as purely and spiritually as L’—what an abyss of humility! 
‘and I went out conseious that it had not been the worse tor me beine ne 
in the Catholic Cathedral, and halt ashamed, as [ met a procession wi 
a crucifix, that L did not take offiny hat, too, with the erowd.” Ife ae- 
knowledges, in no grudging way, that ‘*no sect of Prussia was found 
to show such self-sacrifice, such heroism, amid the scenes of pestilence 
and death in Upper Silesia in 1848, as the Catholie clergy,” &e. But 
unfortunately he seems to have had no inte ‘recourse with Catholics, either 
lay or clerical; the only apparent exception to this observation being a 
lady in Prague, whom he calls “a person of real thought and intelli- 
cence,” but who, if he has re porte dd her conversation aright, was cer- 
tainly no real Catholic. The following is his general summary on ihe 
state of religion in the Protestant parts of Germany. ** Re ligion does 
not enter as a great element into society in Germany. It is not a prin- 
ciple any one considers in estimating the influenecs at work on the 
people. Few appe ‘al to it, or speak of it as one of the creat frets In 
human life. Very little seems to be saerifieed tor its erent objects. 
There are seldom enterprises under it for the poor and the he! pless and 
the unhappy. Not much is given or suffered through its impuise. 
There is seldom expressed worship. In fact, [do not believe there is a 
heathen land where less outward ceremony of worship is seen. The 
churches are half empty ; and one beholds the painful sight of a chureh 
attended only by women and children, as if religion was a thing belong- 
ing only to the weaker part of the race. It is not that the men one 
meets are bitterly hostile to religious truth, or abusive towards it; but 
there is a sort of deadness to the whole subject among them, an inditter- 


or a kind of smiling, quiet ineredulity, which comes over one clill- 
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ence, 
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The Rise and Progress of the English Constitution, by E. 8. Creasy, 
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M.A., Protessor of History in University College (London, Bentley), 
is an introduction to, and commentary on, the Magna Chart: a, Petition 
of Rights, and Bill of Rights. The author proceeds on the principle 
that a constitution is a erowth, not a manufacture ; and therefore intro- 
duces tlie _ ct by an analysis of the ethnological elements of our po- 
pulation, and a description of their peculis ir political institutions, ‘The 
book is valuable to the student of history, but is disfigured by the usual 
worship of all that is Anglo-Saxon,—his race, his poli ty, and his re- 
ligion. 

Selections, yrave and gay, from Writings, published and unpublished, 
by Thomas de Quincy (the Opium- Eater), Autobiographic Memoirs, 
vol. ii. (Edinburgh, Hogs), is a volume of interesting gossip and spe- 
culation by an able writer, and contains anecdotes and reminiscences of 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey. The author tells a story to 
periection,. : 


Castellamonte, an Autodbiographic al Sketch, illustrative of Italian 
Life during the Insurrection of 1831 (2 vols. London, Waterton), pur- 
ports to be the production of Sienor Castellamonte, who describes the 
part he played at Parma in 1831. The story, barring a few extrava- 
eanees, is told ina very interesting manner, and with such rairet?é as to 
make some persons suppose it to bea satire. The aimless and incon- 
stant cbullitions of an Italian mob, the selfish policy of revolutionary 
leaders, the author's fanatical hatred of prie sts, his infidelity, love ot 
the stiletto, and attachment to another person’s wife, which he makes 
to be the prime motive of his conduct, are all brought out as mere facts, 
worthy of neither praise nor blame, The book is instructive to those 
who will receive its lesson, 


The Alain Family, a Tale of the Norman Coast; trom the French 
of Alphouse Karr (London, Nat! aniel Cooke; Illustrated Family 
Novelist), is a very clever and interesting tale, written with a nice dis- 
C rimin: ation of character, by a religious-minded Catholic. We can 
heartily recommend it to those who are readers of novels: indeed, many 
for whom the ordinary specimens of that class of literature have no 
chars, may yet read this volume with great pleasure. The plot of the 
story becomes alinost too complicated towards the conclusion ; but the 

special excellence of the book lies, as we have said, in the delicate dis- 
crimination of character; the truthfulness, yet at the same time, the 
quiet vein of humour w ith which some of the foiblesses of human nature 
are de pie ted, is admirable, The illustrations are spirited and good, 
xcepting the scene of the murder, which, we think, would hi ive been 
bett ter omitted. 


Moral Tales and Popular Tales, translated from the French of 
Madame Guizot (Routledge and Co.), are amusing little stories; but we 
cannot think that they will ever be very popular in England. With a 
few beautiful exceptions, French stories have about them a something 
which to our children seems dry and shallow, and wanting in imagina- 
tion and freshness of feeling. French education appears to be fenced 
about with conventionalities which our young people would find it rather 
difficult to endure, and which forms a character with which they do not 

readily sy npathise. There is, however, a good deal of cleverness in 
these stories; and though the writer Is, we presume, a Protestant, the 
allusions to Catholic practices, which often occur in them, are always 
respectful; though the morale of the work is of a cold and somewhat 
haughty character, very repugnant to Catholic feeling 
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The Last Fruit off an Old Tree, by Walter Savage Landor (London, 
Moxon). His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, in one of his essay s, paints 
a ‘converted’ old roué giving evidence of the * saving change” Within 
him by distributing tracts at cottage-doors. He might have added a pic- 
ture of the worn-out literary roué * patching up his “old body for heaven” 
by writing a book agains st Popery. It is a general rule; your loose 
eee r, When he gets into his dotage, embarks in the controversy against 

Catholics. ‘Two instances have occurred lately ; ** we had like to have 
had our noses snapped off with two old men without teeth.” Sheridan 
Knowles, when his dramatic fires were extinct, wrote a book against 
the chair of St. Peter; Walter Savage Landor, some time author of 
Gebir, a poem which the critics of the day characterised as trash of the 
worst and most insane description, and of some Latin poems which Lord 
Byron tells us vie with Martial and Catuallus in obscenity, does the usual 
Protestant penance in “the Last Fruit off'an old Tree,” by the most stupid 
and ignorant abuse of the Catholic Church, which, according to him, 
preac ‘hes pertidy, incest, brawline, murder, and lyin, These are strong 
words; yet (p. 341) he appeals to every man who has, however negli- 
cently or malignantly, red (for Mr. Landor thinks he has a special 
voeation to correct our spe lling; e.g. iland, therefor, agen, steddy, man- 
full, traveler, relaxt, &c.) lis writings, whether his education or habits 
of lite could ever have permitted him to call Bonaparte a blockhead and 
eoward, Byron a Po net 4 wholly devoid of genius or wit, Pitt a villain, 
Fox a scoundrel, Canning a scamp, and so on. It is such, he says, as 
no gentleman could either have used or attributed to another. We sup= 
pose, therefore, that the rules of honour do not apply, when ecclesiastics 
or ecclesiastical matters are spoken of, since there Mr. Landor does not 
scruple to make the vilest insinuations s, and to use the plainest words. 
Clearly, if the same rules apply to literary as to theological controversy, 
Ir. Landor, on his own showing, is nota contleman. Tt must not be 
supposed that the first intention of the author is to write against Popery. 
The book is a miscellaneous collection of ‘imaginary conversations,” 
bits of criticism, letters, and verses. We had almost forgotten to say 
that the author exhibits ‘himself as a rabid Mazzinian. 


Allis not Gold that glitters, wy Cousin Alice (Addey and Co.), is 
an American tale of a domestic character, turning on the discovery of 
Calitornian gold. It is quite harmless, and rather amusing, but with- 


out much incident, and the moral may be sufficiently gathered from the 
title, 


A Brage Beaker with the Swedes, or Notes from the North in 182, 
by W. Blanchard Jerrold (London, Cooke), Mr. Jerrold enjoyed him- 
self in his three weeks’ winter tour; and is disposed to look upon the 
Swedish character with much more complacency than Mr. Laing, whom 
he accuses of untruth, In addition to the sprightly narrative, he has 
given us some chapters of statistics, which he has copied from Swedish 
authorities with so little eare to incorpors ate them with his own matter, 
that he continually speaks of “ our iron,” and our national pre judiee,” 
as though he were a Swede. Mr. Jerrold halts between two religions. 
At one time he speaks of Luther as the author “ of those religious truths 
which have civilise “dl the world;” at another he patronises “the ‘reli- 
gion of the heart,” which Leigh Hunt preaches, and which consists in 
‘noble affections, loving all things, not with a view to salvation, and 
therefore as a matter of spiritual economy, but for the irresistible 
pleasure of loving.”’ At the same time, he appears to wish to be fair 
to Catholies ; and he denounces the Swedish persecutions of them. 
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That, however, which has especially amused us in this book, is Mr. 
Jerrold’s glorification of his office. We always feel for a priest when 
he is obliged to preach about the powers and privileges of the priest- 
hood: though in this case duty supports him, and his modesty is not 
shocked, because he knows that what he is magnifying belongs in no 
way to his own natural gifts, but simply accrues to him from without. 
Not so, however, when we hear a professed literary man extolling his 
pursuit as a kind of divine life, which makes its Possessors little cvods 
among men, and confers on them the natural and inherent right of 
governing and directing their fellow-creatures. Mr. Jerrold thinks that, 
in comparison to the literary and artistic hero, all others sink into 
insignificance. Commerce, certainly, is a great means of civilisation ; 
but ** the best lessons of civilisation are not to be gathered trom the 
successtul merchant in his saffron (!) coach, but rather trom the modest 
artist painting in his studio,” &e,  ‘ An impulse as universal in nature 
as the instinct of self-preservation attaches man to the True; which, 
whether manifested in the results of science, the graces of literature, 
or the realisation of art, is the Beautiful.” ‘*Waken the people to 
Beauty... . The eye which lights daily upon a beautiful object drinks 
in at least some of its beauty, and dwells ever afterwards with pain 
upon the ugly and the base.” Henceforth, we presume, the gifts of the 
Christian Apostolate are to be looked for in the artists of the Zd/ustrated 
London .Vews, and in the authors of the literary graces of Punch. 


Thomas & Beckett, and other Poems, by Patrick Scott, (London, 
Longmans). English poets have found a new mine in the ou ‘s of saints. 
Mr. Kingsley has treated us toa parody on the life of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary, called “ the Saint’s Tragedy ;”’ and here we have an offen- 
sive tissue of versified untruths, in whic h Mr, Scott obliges us with his 
version of the motives and merits of St. Thomas, and the other actors 
in the great ecclesiastical struggle of that day. Henry isall benevolence 
and patriotism. The Cardinal of Pisa, oblivious of the maxim Artis est 
celare artem, parades his ambition as the villain in a melodrama in his 
‘fasides”’ to the audience, and is the clumsiest diplomatist that ever came 
from the country of Machiavelli. St. Thomas hurries towards death 
from impatience, pride, and ambition of being canonised. The monks 
in St. Paul’s chant to the tune of Tate and Brady, and the formula of 
demu is ** by the merits of the angelic host.’ The Enelish- 
man has furmed his own notion of the merely political ambition of the 
Roman Catholic Church; and this is one of the many books written for 
the extremely honest purpose of giving an appearance of historical truth 
to the stupid and false prejudice. 


Amongst the little shilling volumes with queer-looking covers which 
lie on the book-stalls of our railway-stations, and seem to promise an 
hour’s entertainment to the idle traveller, are two which would appear 
at a cursory glance to be brothers,—Boys and their Rulers, or what we 
do at Se -hool, and The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green, an Oxford 
Freshman (London, N. Cooke, Milford House). On examination, 
however, the latter will be found to be very superior to the former in 
every way, It gives a very disgraceful, but (making all due allow- 
ances for the ex caggerations ofac varicature) we suppose a tolerably true 
picture of one phase of Oxford life. Boys and their Rulers, on the con- 
trary, are the reminiscences of an old Blue-coat boy, z.e. of one brought 
up at Christ’s Hospital, London, and will searcely he interesting to any 
others, The book does not deserve the general title which its author 
has given it. He seems to retain affectionate reminiscences of his 
school ; but, unless both its text and its illustrations are grossly libellous, 
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we heartily congratulate ourselves that we have no such reminiscences 
of our own boyhood, and anticipate no such experiences tor our chil- 
dren. 


Among the recent reprints, translations, new editions, &e. we have 
to notice a very improved edition of the Offices of Holy Week (Burns 
and Lambert). The tormer edition began with the Tenebrae of Wednes- 
day evening, and did not include the Office of Palm Sunday and the 
earlier days of the week : these have now been added : so that the Offices 
are here for the first time ‘* printed entire, without abbreviation or 
reference,’’? and the whole is pointed for chanting, We think a still 
further improvement would have been to print the Latin as well as the 
English of (at least) the Passion, on those days on which it is usually 
sung. The second and cone luding volume of the Life of St. Francis of 
Assisi, in the Oratorian series (Ric hardson), and one of the most inte- 
resting in the whole collec tion. A translation of the Sermon preached 
in the Cathedral of Amiens by his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman ( Richard- 
son), on the translation of the relics of St. ‘Theodosia from Rome to that 
city. The able article on Vhe Protestant Press and its injustice to Ca- 
tholies (Richardson), reprinted trom the ** Dublin Review,’’ No. 6y. 
A “people’s edition” of the Waverley Novels (Black), printe d, of course, 
in rather small type and in double columns, but very legible and 
cheap. Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, with notes and glossary ; ; Spenser’ s 
Faerie Queene; Southey’s Joan of Arc, and Minor Poems; aud the 
Poetical W orks and Remains of Henry Kirke White,—all furnished 
with illustrations by Birket Foster, Corbould, &c. (Routledge and 
Co.) Also the second volume of Bell’s annotated ‘edition of the English 
Poets (J. W. Parker), containing The Poctical Works of the Earl of 
Surrey, Lord Vaux, and other minor poets of that day. Picturesque 
Sketches of London, past and present, by Thomas Miller (National 
Illustrated Library), reprinted, with considerable additions, from the 
columns of the Zdlustrated London News. Mason’s Celebrated Children 
of all Ages and Nations, translated by Mrs. L. Burke (Routledge end 
Co.), which excludes the only class of “ eelebrated children”? with 
whose history Catholic parents would specially wish their own children 
to be familiar, And Miss Martineau’s Playfellow (Adde y and Co.), 
whom we found a most clever, agreeable, and fascinating companion 
some ten or twelve years ago, and with whom we have now not unwil- 
lingly renewed our acquaintance. We cannot, of course, acquiesc e in 
the truth of her picture of the French Revolution in The Peasant and 
the Prince; and in proportion to our sense of its falsehood, is our regret 
at the talent with which she has drawn it. There is mue sh also in the 
spirit of The Crofton Boys with which we have no sympathy. The 
Settlers at Home, however, and still more the Feats on the Fiord, are 
tales which rivet the attention, without in any way doing violence either 
to our sense of historical truth or any other higher feelings. All the 
tales are written in a style which is at once simple, yet craceful and 
nervous; in particular, the scenes from nature, as she exhibits herself 
in the most northern parts of Norway, are most beautifully described 
in this latter volume; and they are such as ordinary English readers 
are not commonly acquainted with. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Geschichte der Catholischen Literatur, a series of critico-biographical 
sketches, by Dr. J. m= Moritz, Bruhl! (Leipzig, H. Hiibner), has reached 
its sixth number, or 480th page ; and its author promises to complete 
it in two volumes, The first volume will contain a biographical sketch 
of all the principal Catholic authors of Germany; the second, those 
of Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, and Engiand. The plan pursued is 
that of combining a sketch of the author’s life with an account of his 
works, and their reception by the public during his lifetime. The num- 
bers that have hitherto appeared are naturally of greater interest in 
Germany than in this country ; nevertheless, they contain an amount 
of information, written in a most praiseworthy Catholic spirit, that will 
be very acc eptable to all lovers of general knowledge. There are some 
particularly interesting details of the conversions of several of the au- 
thors to the Catholic Church, with extracts trom their private corre- 
spondence, explaining the motives of their conversion, which are well 
worth attention. 

Les Anabaptistes : Histoire du Luthéranisme, de l’Anabaptisme, et 
du régne de J. Bockelsohn & Munster, par M. le Vicomte M. Th. de 
Bussierre (Paris, Sagnier et Bray), is a most interesting volume, not 
only as containing a very detailed and accurate account of that prime 


specimen of the first-fruits of Protestantism, the excesses of John of 


Leyden and his companions at Munster in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, but still more for the insight which it gives us into /ife as it 
was in those days of change, e xcitement, and fanaticism. We cannot 
at this moment call to mind any work containing so lifelike a picture 
of the first introduction and gradual progress of ‘¢ the new opinions’’ in 
a particular locality, as M.de Bussierre has here given us with reference 
to the unhappy town of Munster. We should like to see a dozen such 
histories of ditterent towns in France, Germany, Holland, and our own 
country. A multitude of partial histories and local anecdotes of this 
kind would give us a true and lively picture of the Returmation, of the 
highest possible interest. 


Viede Paul Jean Granger, de la Compagnie de Jésus, par le R. VP. 
J. Dufour d’Astatort, de la méme Compagnie, is an edifying memoir of 
a young Frenchman who resigned very brilliant prospects in the world, 
and withstood the most earnest entreaties of his parents, in order to join 
the Society of Jesus. He died a few years ago in the College of Bruge- 
lette, when he was only twenty-six years of age ; having given an e xample 
of angelic purity and fervent devotion worthy of the society which has 
produced a St. Stanislaus, a St. Aloysius, and a Venerable John Bereh- 
mans, As an appendix to the work, the author has given us a pane- 
gyric on the first-named of these Saints, which was delivered by the 
subject of his memoir at Issenheim; in some portions of which we 
almost seem to read the biography of the young preacher himself. 
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IOLY WATER, 
To the editor of the Rambler. 


Srr,—Allow me to add the valuable testimony of the glorious St, 
Teresa to that of St. Thomas and other writers, on the efficacy of * Holy 
Water.” T was much pleased with the article on the subject i In your 
last Number. These are the words of St. Teresa: “1 was once in a 
certain oratory, when the devil appeared to me on my left side, in an 
abominable figure. Tle told me in a terrible manner, ‘that though I 
had eseaped his hands, yet he would bring me back again.’ I was ex- 
ceedingly terrified ; but I blessed inyself as well as I could, and he va- 
nished away ; but presently he returned again. This happened to me 
twice,and I knew not what to do. Butas I had some ‘ Holy Water’ near 
me, I threw it towards the place where he was, and he never returned 


more. ... I have often found by experience, that there is nothing 
from which the devils fly more quic kly ,and return not again, than from 
‘Holy Water.’ They fly from the sign of the Cross also 5 but return 


again immediately, Certainly the power of *‘ Holy Water’ must be great : 

for my part, my soul feels a particular comfort in taking it, an id very 
generally a refreshment and interior delight which I cannot e Xpress. I 
consider that whatever is ordained hy the Churck is of much impor- 
tance: it isa subject of eveat delight to me that those words which the 
Church uses when she blesses the water should be so powerful in making 
such a difference between blessed = unblessed water.” (Life of St. 

Zeresa, English translation, pp. 274-275.) 

In her cdmirable Letters also, the | Saint again dwells on the efficacy 
of Holy Water. 

Thus she speaks, in writing to her brother Lorenzo de Cepeda: 
“Keep Holy Water by you, for nothing sooner drives the devil away. 
This has often helped me. Sometimes he has not only terrified me, but 
tormented me greatly: this, however, I mention in confidence between 
ourselves. If the Holy Water should not touch him, he will not depart ; 
sprinkle it therefore all about the place.’ —Letter No. XXXII, English 
translation.) 

Sincerely wishing you every success in your *‘ New Series,”’ and that 
the public may patronise the Rambler as it deserves, 

I am yours, «ce. 
J. DALTON. 

Bishop's TTouse, Northampton, Feb. 2d, 1854. 








CARDINAL WISEMAN, DR. LINGARD, AND MR. TIERNEY. 


To the editor of the Rambler. 


Str,— My attention has just been called by a friend to the last 
number of the Rambler, and to a notice which it contains of my JVe- 
moir of Dr, Lingard, Yor whatever general approbation the reviewer 
has been good enough to express, Tam thankful; but there are two 
points on which he has spoken in terms of severe and ec rtainly — 
rited censure; and I must therefore re quest your pe rmission to offer 
few words in reply. If the questions involved in the strictures of the 
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reviewer were merely literary, I should not think of intruding on your 
notice. But they are of higher and more serious import. They are 
‘aleulated to produce an impression injurious both to me and to Dr. 
Lingard ; and for this reason it is that I feel it necessary to trouble you 
with my present detence. I shall invert the order in which the re- 
viewer has disposed his remarks, 
1. The reviewer tells us that Dr. Lingard (so he thinks) ‘* would 
not, in his maturest age, have thanked a biographer who would record 
with approbation his opinion that it was a drifling question as to whe- 


ther a Catholic historian should say that ° the mind of St. Thomas (of 


Canterbury) became gradually tinged with enthusiasm:’ ” he talks 
of ** the somewhat petulant letter (ot Dr. Lingard) in which this pas- 
sage oceurs 3 and he concludes by being confident that Dr, Lingard, in 
his later lite, would never * so far have torgotten himself as to term the 
question @ mere trifle,’ &e. Now first, with regard to the “app roba- 
tion” with which I am said to have rec corded the historian’s “ opinion” 
concerning St. Thomas. Ifthe reader will turn to what I have written 
in the Alemoir, he will find that, so far from expressing an ‘ apprvba- 
tion” (the reviewer prints the word in italics), | have not even alluded 
either to the truth or the talsehood, the accuracy or the inaccuracy, of the 
opinion; that, as an opinion, | have never spoken of it; but that I have 
cited the passage trom one of Dr. Lingard’s letters, for the mere pur- 
pose of illustrating a remarkable feature in his character ; namely, his 
indifference to the attacks of his various assailunts (p.18). How the 
reviewer could have perverted this into an ‘ approbation of the opi- 
nion,” &e., T know not. Possibly, to adopt his own phrase, he was 
eager to * have a fling’ at Dr. Lingard; and in his anxiety to aceom- 
plish this object, mistook the meaning of what he had undertaken to 
criticise, 

But Dr. Lingard’s letter is ‘‘ somewhat petulant,’’—a strange accu- 
sation trom one who has never scen the letter! ‘The letter extends over 
more than six pages. I have cited from it a few disjointed sentences, 
just sufficient to answer my immediate purpose; and, with no more 
than these tragmeits be ‘fore him—fragments neither calculated nor in- 
tended to convey an idea of the tone or temper of the letter—the re- 
Viewer at once declares the letter to be petulant!’ It is evident, as 
I have already hinted, that the real object of the reviewer in telling us 
that the historian would not in his later life have * so far forgotten 
himself,’ &e., is not so much to * hit’? at me, as to strike at Dr. Lin- 
gard, and to charge his early writings with an offence which his ma- 
turer judgment would have torbidden him to repeat. Nothing is more 
easy than to get upa case. If you may take a sentence or a passage 
from where it stands, separate it trom all that would modity or explain 
it, adda comment or a eloss of your own, throw in a hint about ‘a C il 
tholic historian,” and talk of ‘ the great actions of a canonised saint” 
as exposed to criticism, you may without much difficulty impress an 
uninformed reader with the idea that the “ Catholic historian’? must 
strangely ** have forgotten himselt,”’ to aes lieht of such matters, 
Whether, however, the reader who shall take the text of the history 
Without tee comment of the reviewer, will arrive at the same conclusion, 
Is another question, I think that he will not. At all events, I am sure 
that, in pronouncing the charges as preferred against him at Rome to 
have been ¢ trifles,”’ Dr. Lingard had nothing to be ashamed of, and 
certainly never saw any thing which, even to his latest hour, he would 
have wished to recal. They were ‘ trifles ;’ and every dispassionate 
and reasonable person so pronounced them at the time. Archbishop 
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Curtis regarded them as ¢rifles, and, in a letter which the reviewer has 
not ventured to notice, declared them to be groundless. Cardinal Con- 
salvi considered them friffes, and retused to entertain them. The Pro- 
paganda thought them ¢rifles ; and after the first passing inquiry as to 
their nature and object, threw them aside ( cushioned them’’ is Dr, 
Gradwell’s expression). Finally, the Pope himself, notwdistanding 
the representations of * Ventura and others,” was so satisfied of their 
trifling and vexatious character, that he not ‘only sought to honour the 
historian in all possible ways, "but actually had the translation of the 
book containing the obnoxious passages printed at his own press, and 
himself subscribed for two hundred copies of it when published. I 
should hope that these authorities will satisfy your reviewer: | am sure 
they will satisfy those Catholics who know their religion, and value its 
principles ; and with that conviction I can rest contented. 

In the course of my Memoir, having had occasion to speak of the 
enlarged edition of the Ang/o-Saxvon Church, and ot some articles written 
by Dr. Lingard in the Dublin Review, 1 ventured to repeat a remark not 
originally my own, and to say in substance that these productions 
were more effectual in the Oxford controversy * than all the essays 
and allthe lueubrations put together of other less retiring writers.” The 
reviewer, who is not indeed very grammatical, knows ‘who this is 
meant for; for, beyond Dr. Lingard himself, “ there was but one 
writer who took a prominent part in the controversy’ in question ; and 
therefore 1 must have intended to * have a fling at a distinguished con- 
troversialist, whose rank will not allow him to return such hits.” The 
question as to whether there were, or were not, other writers besides the 
personage alluded to, is not a matter of much consequence. Cardinal 
Wiseman, indeed, says there were others, and speaks some what point. 
edly of ** the pamphie ts issued perhaps by more than one priest” on the 
subject (Essays, ii. pref. p. vii.). Be this, however, as it may, I am 
quite ready to acknowledge that if by the “ distinguished controver- 
sialis’’ is meant Cardinal Wiseman, his Eminence was not excluded 
from the category of writers to whom my observation referred, I did 
allude to him, as well as to others ; and it I were to add that in his case 
Thad a ge reason for the allusion, I should state no more than the 
simple fact. On this subject I wish to speak with all possible respect; 
nor will I knowingly say a word that is not called tor by the strictures 
of the reviewer. But let any one read the two prefaces, prefixed re- 
spectively to the first and second volumes of the collected Essays of 
Cardinal Wi iseman, and in particular that passage in the second pre- 
face (p. vil.) in which allusion is made to ** the most learned of our 
historians,” and then let him say, not whether justice is there done to 
Dr. Ling: ard, not whether his labours and his merits are simply ignored, 
but whether the effeet—no doubt the unintentional effect—ot what is 
there written, is not to represent him more or less as an obstructionist, 
and to contrast his cautious and * friendly warning” with the bolder 
sagacity of the writer himself. Into the real nature and object of the 
Jetter, to which the Cardinal there refers, it is unnecessary to inquire. 
We are many of us old enough to reme mmber the bright but airy vision 
which shone upon his Eminence’s e: arly career, the prayers for the con- 
version of Eneland and the approaching return of the country to the 
bosom of the Catholic Church; and we can easily conceive, even without 
the key which the mention of ‘ Laud and the Nonconformists” sup- 
plies, that the former instructor m: iy have seen much whereon to cau- 
tion the then youthful ‘* enthusiast,’ without intending to damp his 
ardour, or to deter him from that course which he had himself been so 
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long and so successfully pursuing. But let this pass. It must be evi- 
dent that, as the biographer of Dr. Lingard, I was called on to re pair 
the injustice which Cardinal Wiseman’s prefaces, however unintention- 
ally, had inflicted upon him. I therefore expressed my opinion (not a 
solitary one by any means) of the res pective merits of Dr. Lingard’s 
productions, and those of the other writers gener: lly upon the same 
subject. But I was careful to designate no individual. While dis- 
charging a duty to the departed, | had no wish to offer offence to the 
living: and if, in my endeavour to compress what [ had to s: 1y into the 
smallest possible compass, added to the haste and interruption in the 
midst of which the Memoir was written, any expression of a less re- 
specttul character towards any one esc aped my pen, I can only say that 
IT regret it. It certainly was not intended. 

But the “ rank” of the cardinal ‘ will not allow him to return such 
hits.” It is true, the reviewer is not so sensitive on this point when, 
having deseribed the dignity of the priesthood as * higher than that of 
the highest earthly prinees,’’ he proceeds to assail Mr. Price, a priest, 
in terms of not very measured vituperation (p. 90). But without dwell- 
ing on this inconsistency , [ may say at once, in answer to his dictwn, 
that I deny it, both as a principle and as aftact. Asa principle, it is 
incorrect to say that any man, be his rank or his dignity what it may, 
who descends into the fields of literature to display his prowess, and to 
challenge the judgment of the public, is to be exempted from the re- 
marks, or placed above the eriticisms of his readers. He who is not 
unwilling to accept the praises, must be prepared to meet the censures 
of the world. ‘The privilege to commend necessarily involves the right 
tocondemn; and he who appears as a public writer, though his rank 
be regal, as in King James, or prince ly, asin Cardinal Wiseman, must 
expect to be treated like other writers. Nor is it true, as a fact, that 
the ** rank’”’ of the personage in question, Whether as bishop or as car- 
dinal, has ever operated in the manner indicated by the reviewer. Mind, 
I disclaim all intention either to praise o r blame ; but, consider him 
either as literary reviewer, or as public ‘ae, take his writings 
throughout, from his controversy with Lady Morgan to his attack upon 
Punch and the newspapers ; follow him through the articles’? pub- 
lished ** under the shelter of editorial responsibility,” down to the very 
pretaces to which I have just been alluding, —and I think it will be 
found that few persons, in their w: ay, have been more ready whether tor 
attack or for defence. I repeat it, however,—I am not expressing any 
Opinion either in praise or censure of these writings. My business with 
them at present is simply as thev establish a facet ; and of that fact, 
though opposed to the notion of the reviewer, I conceive there can be 
no doubt. 

T now take my leave of this matter. My object, in what I have said, 
has bee n simply to relieve Dr. Lingard and myself from the insinua- 
tions (I can hardly eall them charges 3) of the writer in your journal, 
With this view I have stated my opi inions, and the ground of them, 
fairly and frankly; but I hope tiat in so doing, no word has escaped 
me that can even savour of offence to any one. 


I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
M. A. TIERNEY. 
Arundel, January 20, 1854. 








